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PRINTING PAPERS 
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Give all the beauty of costly printing papers ... at the price of ordinary paper! 


ALMOST overnight, Foretcoal™ printing papers won 
coast-to-coast popularity! No mystery is the ready accep- 
tance of Sevedcoal printing papers: they bring a com- 
bination of qualities never before found in any other 
papers. Manufactured by new and exclusive processes, 
Levelcoat’s uniformly smooth-coated surfaces inject snap 
and contrast into halftones...make 


colors come to life... give type a 


If a small printing budget has limited yor to run-of-mine- 

appearing catalogs, circulars and brochures, you can now 

step up to Serelcoal quality paper at little, if any, extra 

cost—and have more “selling punch” in your printed 

advertising. 

Seeing is believing... Ask your printer or paper mer- 
chant for Serefcoal samples. Or 


for proofs of fine printed results, 





sharp, clearly-defined appearance. 
Most remarkable of all is the 
fact that Sevetcoal papers combine 
all the beauty of costly papers at the 
price of ordinary paper! Hundreds of 
buyers of printed pieces who had 
been paying premium prices for 
finer printing results are now mak- 
ing worthwhile savings, without 
sacrificing quality, by specifying 


Fervetcoal papers. 


Jeu fe ct 
Levelccal Paper 


Made super-smooth by new, exclusive coating 
processes. For high-quality printing. 


* 
ki mfect 
Levelcoal Paper 
Companion to Trufect at lower cost. For use 


where quality remains a factor, but less 
exacting printing results demanded. 


M u ltifect 
Lovolecat Paper 


Where ‘economy counts in volume printing, 
this grade does a splendid job. 


write direct to Kimberly-Clark. 

You'll agree, these new-type papers 

do most for the money! They are 

available through your paper mer- 
c 


chant. If you prefer, inquire direct. 


KIMBERLY-CLARK CORP. 
NEENAH, WISCONSIN 
Established 1872 
NEW YORK: 122 East 42nd Street 
CHICAGO: 8 South Michigan Ave. 
LOS ANGELES: 510 West 6th Street 
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HEN the traffic jams up...and 

all the world is shifting gears 
and pushing clutches... it sure is 
marvelous to float along Fluid- 
Driving...and loaf while the other 
guys work! 


Why shift gears when you don’t 
have to? Why work when you can 
take your ease? Why do it the hard 
way...when Chrysler offers you 
Fluid Drive and Vacamatic trans- 
backed by two billion 


miles of owner driving! 


mission... 


If you only realized how much 
easier Chrysler Fluid Driving is... 








wth IT THE EASY WAY ! 


WOP = GO — or epi st STOP = GO = STOP - GO - STOP - GO - ST0i 


how much smoother, quieter and 
gentler... how thrilling and ever- 
delightful, you’d be making tracks 
for the nearest Chrysler dealer 
this very minute! 


When you got there, you’d get a 
lot of other surprises too. The 
new Spitfire engine that gets more 
power out of the same gallon of gas. 
New styling that gladdens the eye 
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~eein a Chrysler with Fluid Drive 
and Vacamatic Transmission! 


as an airplane does...so sleek, so 
right, so efficient! New colors, up- 
holsteries, plastics you can tailor 
to your taste! 


Why not get everything modern 
in that new car you may be going 
to drive for a long time? Why not 
call on that Chrysler dealer today? 





* TUNE IN MAJOR BOWES, COLUMBIA NET- 
WORK, THURSDAYS, 9 TO 10 P.M., E. S. T. 






Fluid Drive and Vacamatic Transmission 


GET MODERN DESIGN 


Sey galor! 





News within the Mevus 


OUR FAR-FLUNG WAR MOVEG...... P. 11 
Hitler’s ouster of Weygand in Africa last 
week was the signal for a series of counter- 
moves from Washington. Shipments to 
\frica were stopped 
rushed to Dutch Guiana . other swift 
actions taken. In the Pacific. U.S. forces 
jumped to wartime “alert”; Japan was 
bluntly warned there will be no “Pacifie 
Munich.” Where do these moves lead? 
Already A.E.Fos are scattered from Ice- 
land to Guiana .. 


soldiers were 


. are others being read- 
ied? Would war in the Far East mean an 
A.E.F. to Asia’ Here are the answers, as 
seen at Washington: an authoritative in- 
terpretation of how the nation’s leaders 
plan to protect our vital interests. 


THE NEW MECHANIZED ARMY...... P.14 
The United States Army has just com- 
pleted its greatest peacetime workout: a 
two-week “war” that raged across 10,000 
square miles of Carolina swamp and up- 
lands under every battlefield condition 
save shooting. To get for its readers a 
first-hand report on the performance of 
the troops envaged—the core of our new 
Army—The United States News sent an 
experienced observer to the “front.” He 
tells how our soldiers stand up in actions: 
reveals the flaws in leadership, in lack of 
equipment, that still beset the Army. 


NEW SPLUT IN LABOR?............005. P.16 
Congress was the scene of a scramble to 
shape up strike curbs last week. Leading 
Administration measures were written by 
the House Labor Committee and by Sen- 
ator Connally. Provisions of these two 
bills, their prospects of passage, are ana- 
lyzed here. Told also is the effect of John 
L. Lewis’s tactics on the President's atti- 
tude toward antistrike legislation: the 
meaning of moves made by both sides. 


PRICE CONTROL METHODG............ P.18 
The touchy issue of price control is now 
in the lap of Congress. Reluctant to set 
up drastic controls, Congressmen must 
work out a compromise or see prices rise 
without restraint. Possible methods under 
debate include general and individual 
ceilings, licensing—still others. All are 
translated from technical language to sim- 
ple terms in this article. Farmer, house- 
. all have a pocket- 
book interest in facts about the ways in 


wife, businessman 
which Congress may build a price law. 


LEND-LEASE FOOD POLICIES........ P.19 
Under lend-lease plans, this country al- 
ready has bought more than $250,000,000 
worth of cheese, meats and foods for ship- 
ment to Britain. And the total food pro- 
gram will reach six times that amount. 
What happens to the food when it reaches 


2 


its destination? Are British wholesalers 
making an unfair profit out of supplies 
which ultimately will be paid for by the 
American taxpayer? This timely article 
lists the official answers; tells how lend- 
lease policies are working out in practice. 


U. S$. SUBMARINE OUTPUT............ P. 22 
Should war break out in the Pacific, sub- 
marines would take a leading role in our 
Navy's plans for long-range attack on 
enemy supply lines. Size of the U.S. 
flotilla of undersea raiders and fighters is 
revealed in this week’s Pictogram—a prog- 
ress report that shows how quickly we are 
adding striking power to the Navy: how 
our fleet compares with Axis forces. 


OUR RISE TO LEADERSHIP.............. P. 40 
Latin America’s assent to U.S. military 
protection of Dutch Guiana is concrete 
evidence that this nation’s leadership is 
heing accepted throughout the Western 
Hemisphere. There are many other signs 
that the Nazis and their allies are on the 
defensive in the Americas, as the Special 
Report makes clear. Teamwork is the 
prime example of U.S. methods—true 
Good Neighbor aid, in sharp contrast to 
Nazi fifth-column intrigues and one-sided 
trade deals. The hitches in our efforts don’t 
dampen the optimism of farsighted officials, 
who are convinced the policies used today 
are building binding ties for tomorrow. 


SILVER-PURCHASE PACT .............. P. 50 
The silver-purchase agreement with Mex- 
ico now adds up to a double play for the 
\dministration. The path of friendship 
. and the 
Treasury buys no more silver than it would 
have bought anyway. The Finance Week 
pomts out the effects on our huge silver- 
buying program. Already the coffers are 
vlutted with $+,000,000,000 in silver—and 
there’s no end in sight. 


with Mexico is made easier . . 
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Their economy makes them 
“THRIFT-CARRIERS FOR THE NATION” 


‘and their mighty ‘‘Load-Master’”’ engine makes them the 


most powerful of all biggest-selling trucks 


CHEVROLET FEATURES GIVE 





ECONOMICAL BEYOND ANY HAULAGE EQUAL! 
That’s Chevrolet trucks. And that’s only one of many 
reasons why the truck operators of America are showing 
even more pronounced preference for Chevrolets today 
than in previous years. 

For, not only are these big, sturdy Chevrolet trucks 
with ‘“‘Load-Master”’ engine exceptionally saving of gas, 
oil and upkeep, but they are also the most power- 
ful of all biggest-selling low-priced trucks. And, of 
course, they’re outstandingly durable—outstandingly 
dependable—with the built-in strength to give long, 

economical service. 

Choose Chevrolet trucks—‘‘Thrift-Carriers for the 
Nation’’—and you’ll own the trucks that are geared to 
haulage leadership for these hard-working, fast-moving 

times. Phone or visit your nearest Chevrolet dealer for a 


thorough demonstration—today! 


CHEVROLET MOTOR DIVISION, General Motors Sales Corporation 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


CHEVROLET LEADERSHIP 


CHOICE oF ENGINES—spe_ 
cial Economy engine or gq 
Standard engine in Light 
Delivery and in %4-Ton mod- 
els; Standard er “Load. 
Master” engine, with extra 
horsepower and torque (at 
small additional Cost) in 
Heavy Duty model e UNIT. 
DESIGNED BODIES « ALL- 
STEEL CAB « RECIRCULATING 
BALL-BEARING STEERING 
GEAR e« STABILIZED FRONT 
END e HYDRAULIC BRAKES 
* HYPOID REAR AXLE 








40,000 ths. of steel SAVED by every’stainless' car! 





Every American who reads the papers knows 
that two things are tremendously important 
in this emergency. One is steel. The other 
is efficient rail transportation. 


When the first Budd-built stainless steel 
train went into service, no one could foresee 
the part this new type of construction was 
destined to play in our present Defense 
effort. But today the facts are clear. 


Every stainless steel car built by Budd 
saves 40,000 lbs. of steel for other needs. 


In addition, Budd research, constantly 
striving for improvement, has developed 
the use of a new and superior stainless steel. 
Utilizing manganese, it saves about half the 
nickel formerly used! 


Modern Budd cars, super-strong and safe, 
yet tons lighter than conventional equip- 
ment, can be hauled with far less power. 
They conserve fuel, and release one loco- 
motive out of three for other work. 
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Budd-built trains are regularly operated 
at higher safe speeds. They clear the track 
for increased freight and troop movements. 


Most important of all, experience proves 
that one Budd car does the work of three 
ordinary cars. It needs no painting, and 
very little maintenance. It is on the road, 
on fast schedules, practically all of the time. 


The American railroads are faced with a 
definite shortage of passenger cars. New 
equipment must be built, and quickly, to 
move millions of troops and civilians on 
“Defense business.” 


With the proof furnished by Budd cars’ 
record of 300.000.000 miles of successful 
service, the railroads can meet this Defense 
need — and make an investment of perma- 
nent value in modern Budd stainless steel 
equipment .. . an asset to the nation today 
and for the future. 


EDWARD G. BUDD MANUFACTURING CO., PHILADELPHIA 





BUDD helps arm every branch of the service 
Bodies for tough Army cars and trucks, 
and shells, stainless steel parts 
for fighting planes and Navy ships today 
come streaming off Budd's high-speed pro- 
duction lines. Arming America’s defend- 
ers is Budd's most urgent business today! 


cars save steel for Defense 


bombs 
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NOW SGT AUG 


First shot in the Pacific, if it's fired, will come from Japan, not U. S. 
That shot may not come soon. It may be postponed for more months. But: 
Highest officials now are convinced that there will be shots sooner or later. 
That means: The prospect for U. S. of shooting in both oceans at once no 
longer can be overlooked, no longer can be considered a remote possibility. 
Shooting already is on in earnest in the Atlantic. 


2201 M Street, N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 











There's no longer a real chance for a friendly "deal" with Japan. 

Japan's Kurusu asked much of U. S.; offered next to nothing from Japan. 

Cordell Hull asked treaty observance and an end to aggression on Japan's 
part; offered access to markets and trade opportunities from U. S. in return. 

Japan's answer: A heavy new movement of troops to Indo-China; obvious prep- 
aration for a drive either (1) to cut the Burma Road, or (2) to take Singapore. 

Either move would be regarded by U. S. as unfriendly; would be followed by 
strong new economic measures to isolate Japan; might be followed by naval action. 














What's happened, as high U. S. authorities explain it, is this..... 

An effort to negotiate with Japan began last April, has continued since. 

Almost immediately: Japanese armed forces moved into Indo-China; moved into 
an area that flanks the Philippines, over which the American flag flies, an area 
that offers a base for threatening the source of vital U. S. supplies. 

This country retaliated by imposing trade restrictions. But: The way was 
left open for negotiations, for talks that could lead to an agreement. 

Now: With talks resumed, Japan is threatening again in Indo-China; is mass- 
ing troops for an obvious move that will affect American interests. 

As a result: This Government can assume only that Japan is playing a part 
in Hitler's plan for world control; that Japan is joining Hitler to strike at 
the bases of world power. This assumption will prevail until Japan proves 
otherwise; until there is action that shows friendship for the United States. 











Such is the official view. Does it mean early war? Maybe not. 
Rather: Expectation is that Japan will continue to skirt close to action 
that could start shooting. Even so: All plans are being made on a war basis. 
All of the while Japan is being denied access to American markets; is being 
Squeezed economically in a way that one day may set off the shooting. 








At home, the internal:situation is going from bad to worse. 

Roosevelt is devoting all attention to war strategy; is giving only passing 
attention to labor problems, to administrative problems, to inflation problems. 

As a result.ccce 

In case of labor: It's doubtful if an effective strike curb law will be en- 
acted. Most really to be expected is a waiting period before strikes, a plan 
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for mediation that will stop short of compulsion. So: Strikes will continue. 

In case of SPAB; There's a threatening new breakdown in machinery for ad- 
ministering defense. It's the same old trouble: absence of straight-line au- 
thority; absence of any clear-cut centering of power to force action. 

In case of little businessmen: Emphasis still centers on conversation; 
still is short on effective action. At stake is the question of revamping the 
Government's buying methods, of taking power from the Army and Navy. Outlook: 
For continued argument, but without action that would solve the problem. 

In case of inflation: There's a growing disposition to limit any power 
given to the Executive. Outlook: For some new law that will permit more work- 
able price control than at present. But for a law far short of what's wanted. 














The prospect, as it's shaping up, is not for wild inflation. 

It isn't a wild printing-press inflation that the Government is worried 
about. Rather: It's the usual type of war inflation that's being watched. 

The difference is thisS..... 

In printing-press inflation: There's a vast cutpouring of money without re= 
gard to effect on values. There is expectation that the inflation will be fol- 
lowed by a revaluation of money and a permanently higher price level. 

In war inflation: There's a price rise due largely to the effect of rising 
demand for a limited supply of civilian goods. This rise, in the postwar period, 
is followed by prolonged deflation as demand slackens and supply rises. 

Price rise now under way is regarded as a typical war rise. The higher it 
goes the harder will be the postwar fall; the more drastic the deflation. 

So: Government strives to keep the rise in hand; strives to maintain a 
level of values that won't be too far out of line with one that can be held in 
peacetime. Otherwise: The postwar deflation may be disastrous. 

That, really, is the price story in a nutshell. 

















As for the labor situation..... 

The President isn't going to push any antistrike legislation. All he's 
agreed to do is to sign a bill if Congress succeeds in enacting one. 

And: Congress is wary of any plan that would offend the workers; is inter- { 
ested only in a formula that won't have any great restraining effect. 

This means: There probably will be some mild new law setting up a board to 
mediate disputes during a waiting period that will precede formal strikes. 

Compulsory arbitration is out. Neither labor nor industry wants that. Con-= 
gress will go slowly in giving broad power to seize defense plants and to freeze 
labor relations in these plants. There is a shying away from the plan to re- 
quire a majority vote of all workers in a plant before a strike. Labor objects. 

And so it goes. Dominant political power still is in labor's hands. 

















In midst of internal arguments, following points need to be noted..... 

The strong drift still is toward deepening involvement in war. 

U. S. and Japan are trying bluff. But: If the bluff of either is called 
there can be a fight immediately; there can be a start of fighting at sea. 

An outbreak of shooting war would tend to diminish internal differences; 
would tend to solve many of the problems under which Government now works. 

The slow but steady rise in U. S. production of arms enables this country 
to back up threats with force; enables it to demand a showdown in both oceans. 

A fight with Japan automatically would throw this country into the general ? 

e- 











fight; automatically would make the present conflict a real world war. 
It's well to note that President Roosevelt and State Secretary Hull never 
displayed a more serious attitude than right now. 
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Not “TOO LITTLE” 


N four tragic words is 

written the epitaph of 
most of the peaceable and 
freedom-loving countries of 
Europe. 


Because there was “too little 
too late’ there is neither 
peace nor freedom in Bel- 
gium, in Holland, in Norway 
or in Greece. 


Because of “‘too little too 
late.” the French have neither 
liberty nor equality;theSerbs 
are hunted down in their 
own mountains; the Poles, 
Czechs and Slovenes are 
learning that the only alter- 
ative to freedom is slavery. 


From such bitter lessons 
America is now seeking to learn. 


We propose not to do too little. 
We are striving not to be too late. 


And the first chill fact we must face 
is that neither can be accomplished 
in any lax or self-indulgent spirit. 


To be specific, we have here at 
Goodyear adequate facilities for 
supplying all your normal needs in 
tires and tubes, and hundreds of 
other useful rubber products. 


It would have been easy, by peak- 
ing up our accustomed activities, 
to add to that peacetime production 
a considerable volume of military 
rubber goods. 


But Goodyear realized months ago 
that “considerable” might be too 
little, and it might come too late. 


We recognized that the only sure 


a) 





All-Weather, LifeGuard—T.M.’s The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company 





way to produce enough and to pro- 
duce in time was to establish the 
rigid rule, “Defense First!” — that 
both time and materials used in 
manufacturing peacetime wares 
must be adjusted to that. 


So today Goodyear’s first concern 
is the production of bulletproof 
tires and bullet-sealing gasoline 
tanks, half-track and tank treads, 
barrage balloons and airships, rub- 
ber lifeboats and pontoons, and 
scores of other Army and Navy 
needs — in quantities 
required for America’s 
impregnable defense. 


As things appear now, 
we do not believe this 
all-out defense program 
will interfere seriously 
with your ability to get 
tires and tubes. There 















in all sizes to meet essential 
civilian needs. 


It may happen at times that 
your Goodyear dealer will 
not be able to supply your 
particular size instantly. But 
if you'll be patient, he'll be 
able to get it for you. 


If you do need tires now, 
you'll be wise to get Good- 
year’s first-line “G-3” All- 
Weather — because tests 
prove it averages thousands 
of miles longer tread wear. 


You'll be wise, too, to equip 
your tires with LifeGuards 
— Goodyear’s modern safety 
successor to inner tubes. 
With LifeGuards you can 
drive your present tires “as is,” or 
retreaded, many months longer 
than normally, without danger 
from blowouts. 

Putting LifeGuards in new “G-3” 
All-Weathers, in your present 
Goodyears or tires of any other 
make, is the best way we know of 
stretching out your tires’ useful 
life safely. 


And stretching your tires’ life right 
now helps stretch the rubber sup- 
ply, which in turn helps 
make sure that in arming 
America there will not be 
too little and it will not 
come too late. 














" _ Nhe Karch of tre Mens. — 


New Plants for War Production . . . Expanding Lend-Lease Deliveries 


. .. Tungsten Deal With Argentina . . . Restrictions on Use of Chromium 


Shipping. Danger areas on the high seas 
were confined by implication to the North 
Atlantic and the Mediterranean. An offi- 
cial White House announcement said U.S. 
merchant ships sailing to Latin America, 
to Spain or Portugal and to Pacific ports 
would not be armed. 

This announcement came as the Admin- 
istration stiffened policies toward Germany 
and Japan. Tension in the Orient tight- 
ened as Japanese envoys received U.S. 
terms from Secretary Hull, as Japanese 
troops poised for a thrust into Thailand. 

Meanwhile U.S. troops were sent to 
Dutch Guiana to guard the strategic baux- 
ite mines there. Unarmed vessels, however, 
will call at Paramaribo to load bauxite 
for U.S. aluminum plants. (Page 11.) 


Labor. Both houses of Congress took 
steps to curb defense strikes. 

The House Labor Committee approved 
the Norton bill to mediate all labor dis- 
putes in defense industries: to require a 
60-day mediation period during which no 
walkouts would be permitted. 

Overlapping this measure is the Senate’s 
Connally bill, approved by the Judiciary 
Committee. The Senate bill proposes Gov- 
ernment seizure of strike-bound or strike- 
threatened defense plants, with union con- 
ditions therein “frozen” for the emergency. 
Wages would be adjusted by a separate 
board. (Page 16.) 

While Congress moved toward some 
strike-control legislation, the President re- 
fused to accept the resignations from the 
Defense Mediation Board of CIO Presi- 
dent Phil Murray and United Mine Work- 
ers’ Secretary Tom Kennedy. 


Railroads. Back into session went the 
Emergency Fact-Finding Board appointed 
by the President to examine the railway 
labor dispute. 


The Board received the matter anew 
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after the President conferred with opera- 


tors and brotherhood representatives, who - 


had called a strike for December 5. A 
settlement, with higher wage increases and, 
perhaps, freight rate rises, was being fore- 
cast. 


Prices. House passed, 224 to 161, a modi- 
fied version of the Administration’s price- 
control bill. Members eliminated licensing 
provisions; voted down the sweeping Ba- 
ruch ceiling plan, disapproved wage con- 
trols; limited Government power to buy 
and sell commodities. (Page 18) 

Meanwhile, the Office of Price Adminis- 
tration studied plans to enforce prices 
through the back door of priorities; noted 
the general priority control over iron and 
steel scrap seems to have enforced ceilings 
in those commodities. 


* * *% 


Migratory labor. No longer can States, 
cities and counties prevent penniless job- 
seekers from entering their domains. 

The U.S. Supreme Court held Califor- 
nia’s anti-migrant law violated the U.S. 
Constitution. The decision affects similar 
laws in 27 other States. 

Gist of the ruling: Interstate commerce 
is unconstitutionally burdened by the anti- 
migrant Concurring Justices 
expressed the opinion that the Constitu- 
tion guarantees U.S. citizens freedom of 
movement throughout the land. 


provision. 


Household appliances. Latest target 
of production curtailment is the vacuum 
cleaner industry. Large producers were 
ordered to cut output 10 per cent, with 
curtailed schedules in effect by Dec. 31. 

The vacuum cleaner order may be fol- 
lowed by similar action on toasters, roast- 
ers, mixers, ironers and, possibly, radios. 

Meanwhile OPA announced that plans 
to place price ceilings on wooden furni- 
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ture had been dropped. Reason: Upward 
price trends have stopped. 


* * * 


Arms deliveries. Administrator Stettin- 
ius reported that lend-lease deliveries have 
passed the $1,000,000,000 mark. Summa- 
rizing activities, he said: 

Actual contracts have been placed for 
75 per cent of the first $7,000,000,000 ap- 
propriation; allocations are proceeding 
rapidly for the second $6,000,000,000; since 
war began, Britain has received $5,250. 
000,000 worth of U.S. products, mostly 
direct British orders. 


Chromium. Two steps to conserve this 
metal were taken by Priorities Directo: 
Nelson. One order places all deliveries of 
chromium under Government direction. 
The other prohibits manufacture of steel 
with more than 4 per cent chrome unless 
authorized by an A-10 rating or better. 


* * 


Tungsten. Arranged by Argentina was 
sale to the United States of the Souggg 
American country’s tungsten output for 
the next three years. 






The U.S. agrees to buy up to a maxi- 
mum of 3,000 tons a year. The arrange- 
ment is an extension of U.S. policy to dry 
up strategic material sources that might be 
tapped by Axis powers. (Page 49.) 


Taxes. Fears that 1941 incomes might 
have to bear an even heavier tax burden 
were laid to rest by the Treasury. 

No new taxes until after the first of the 
year promised. The promise was 
accompanied by a warning that 1942 
levies certainly would be raised. 


were 


Plant expansion. Contract to expand 
pig iron production 
Federal 


was announced by 
Administrator Jesse Jones. 
Columbia Steel Co. is to receive $91,000- 
000 to produce pig iron, steel and_ stee! 
plates at Provo, Utah. 

Also announced by the Loan Adminis- 
trator was a $5,500,000 contract to the 
Continental Roll and Steel Foundry Co. 
to build and equip an ordnance plant at 
East Chicago, Ind. 


Loan 


* * 


(On pages referred to in parentheses 
above will be found more extended treat- 
ment of the topics mentioned.) 
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1000 ENGINE REVOLUTIONS defense activities, has developed a new car—and still further 
. WILL TAKE YOU... improved Hydra-Matic Drive—to meet today’s unusual transpor- 
Sime 1700 PY. anu tation needs. Oldsmobile’s No. 1 job, of course, is defense. The 





WITH STANDARD TRANSMISSION 
—s 2130 Fr. an 
WITH HYDRA-MATIC DRIVE 


quantity production of artillery shell and airplane cannon gets first 
call on Oldsmobile’s plants, materials and man power. Oldsmobile’s 
remaining facilities are devoted to building the new B-44—a fine, all- 
The engine of a four-speed Olds Hydra- quality automobile that’s designed for extra long service. And just 
ert ty ot bong. Pays as the B-44 is designed for the economy of long life, Hydra-Matic 
1,000 revolutions than a standard trans- Drive is engineered for extra gasoline economy. Engineering tests 
mission car—thus saves you gasoline. and reports from owners prove that Hydra-Matic saves from 10 

*Optional at Extra Cost to 15 per cent on gas. See the Oldsmobile B-44 (two Sixes, three 


Eights.) Try Hydra-Matic driving —now at your Oldsmobile dealer’s! 
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How high 
is up? 





| 7 sometimes come to us and say something like 
this: “I make $40 a week. How much life insurance 
should I own?” 


We wish we could answer that question. But, frankly, 
it is a little like asking: “How high is up?” or “How 
long is a piece of string?” The only answer we know 
is: “It depends.” 


The amount of life insurance a man should own 
depends on a great many things. Each man’s case is a 
strictly individual problem. For example: Is he mar- 
ried? How many children has he? How old are his 
children? Has he other dependents? Does he own a 
home? Is it mortgaged? What is his occupation? What 
are his other assets? 


If a man is not married, he may not require so 
much protection as a man making the same income 
who is married and has four children. A man who owns 
a home may want to provide additional insurance to 
enable his widow to pay off a mortgage. These and a 
great many other considerations make it impossible 
to lay down any one rule or set forth statistics govern- 
ing how much life insurance any particular man should 
own. 


An average figure should never be taken as a guide 
in determining the insurance needs of any given indi- 
vidual. For instance, one man may find that a certain 
per cent of his income will buy the kind and amount 
of life insurance that he should own, under his circum- 
stances. His neighbor, on the other hand, may find that 
this same per cent of income provides more than ade- 
quate protection. 

That is why the question: “How much life insurance 
should I own?” can be answered intelligently only after 
a trained, experienced life insurance agent has made 
a conscientious study of each individual problem. 


COPYRIGHT 1941—METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


This is Number 44 in a series of advertisements designed to give 
the public a clearer understanding of how a life insurance company 
operates. Copies of preceding advertisements in this series will be 
mailed upon request. 
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Expanding commitments, 
growing tension,but no sign 
we'll send big army abroad 


A new A.E.F. now is in Dutch Guiana. 
It was sent there suddenly to protect the 
‘source of American aluminum. Another 
AEF. is next door at Georgetown, in 
British Guiana. Still others are found up 
and down the Atlantic from Trinidad near 
the Equator to Iceland close to the Arctic. 
These expeditionary forces are made up 
of relatively small numbers of American 
troops. Yet they are armed for action and 
are on foreign soil. Their task is to lock 
ont door against any possible aggres- 
sion that might approach the United 
States from the Atlantic side. 

Sudden American action in the Atlantic 
followed swiftly upon action in the Pacific. 
Only a few days earlier this country was 
rushing its preparations for trouble in the 
Pacific. More troops were being sent hur- 
riedly to the Philippines. Warplanes were 
moving to American and British and Dutch 
outposts. The Navy had made its disposi- 
tion of warship forces. Interest in Wash- 
ington centered in the strategy of a Pacific 
war, fought over vast distances. 

Then Hitler made one of his moves and 
attention overnight spread from one ocean 
to the other. 

In the Pacific: The situation remained 
tense. Japan, in essence, had been offered 
these terms: get out of the alliance with 
Hitler; get out of China; get out of French 
Indo-China; and then the United States 
will talk business. In other words, there 
was to be no Pacific “Munich.” 

This means: There might be continued 
maneuvering short of war in the Pacific. 
There might be continuance of the present 
economic blockade of Japan. Or there 
might be war. It depends on Japan’s next 
moves. The prevailing official view is that 


5 she is hesitant, at this stage, to fight. 

—®, the Atlantic: The moves were many 
and swift. Hitler demanded and received 
the dismissal of Maxime Weygand, as 
French proconsul in Africa. Almost im- 
mediately, orders went out to stop the 
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THE WORLD-WIDE SCOPE 
OF U.S. WAR ACTIVITIES 


New Strides in Carrying out Our Strategy of Arming Hitler’s Foes 
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A GUN GOES ABOARD AN AMERICAN MERCHANTMAN 
. next, a little more co-operation 


flow of American supplies that had been 
going to French Africa. Other orders shut 
off the flow of American oil to Spain. 
Announcement followed that American 
lend-lease equipment would be available 
to the forces of General de Gaulle, in 
French Equatorial Africa. 

Also: The United States, at the request 
of the Netherlands Government, moved 
troops into Dutch Guiana, next door to 
French Guiana on the North Coast of 
South America. Dutch Guiana is_ the 
source of 60 per cent of this nation’s vital 
bauxite (aluminum ore) supplies. It also 
is a steppingstone in the path to Natal, in 
Brazil, where this Government is co- 
operating with the Brazilian Government 
in construction of air and naval bases. 

At the same time: French Guiana came 
under surveillance as a possible source of 
German penetration, as evidence grew of 
French co-operation with Hitler. Marti- 


nique, the French island in the Caribbean, 
bobbed back into the news. The British 
pushed reinfurcements into Freetown, 
Sierra Leone, on the West Coast of Africa, 
near French-owned Dakar. 

One Hitler move had touched off a 
whole series of moves in the Atlantic. 
Revealed was the delicate balance be- 
tween peace and war that is maintained 
in that ocean, as in the Pacific. 

In Washington: President Roosevelt 
continued to keep his hand on the reins of 
American strategy. This country’s *inter- 
ests now are world-wide. The President is 
throwing the weight of American power 
first in one direction and then in another. 

Mr. Roosevelt had endeavored to buy 
the neutrality or the support of Spain and 
French Africa with American oil and Amer- 
ican food. The fact that these supplies are 
shut off is a sign that the President now 
is convinced that this policy no longer can 
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succeed. Mr. Roosevelt had endeavored 
to force Japan to come to terms by deny- 
ing that nation further. American oil and 
metals and other materials. The fact that 
Japan sent an emissary to Washington, to 
try by negotiation to break that blockade, 
is a sign that the policy is working. 

bhe President now is determined to use 
American 
either by Hitler or by Japan in either the 
Atlantic or the Pacific. This determina- 
tion is based upon an official conclusion 
that this nation’s naval and military power 
now is great enough to justify chance-tak- 
ing. It also is based on the conclusion that 
Japan is playing with Hitler. 
Recent events reveal that the period of at- 
tempted purchase of friendship with Amer- 
ican materials is ending, 
greater dependence upon a display of force. 

That raises the question of events to 
come. Is there to be spreading nz* ai war? 
Or are there to be big new A.E.F.’s that 
will be fighting both in the Far East and 

1 Africa and the Middle East? Is there 
any sign that this country is getting set to 


power to counter any move 
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arm and to transport a ™ass Army for use 
outside the Western Hemisphere? 

The outlook, as pieced together from 
information available in this capital, is 
the one that follows: 

Naval war: Under way now in the At- 
lantic, with American forces fully en- 
American merchantmen now are 
in process of being armed. The next stage 
is that of greater co-operation 
British and American forces in the interest 
of efficiency. In this fight, the British and 
American navies are important 
successes over submarines and aircraft. 

If fighting should break out in the Pa- 
cific, the emphasis again would be upon 
the use of navies, not upon the use of 
large-scale armies of British or American 
forces attempting to make an assault upon 
Japan itself. This country’s war strategy 
today centers in the field of naval, rather 
than land, operations. 

Lend-lease: This still is the basic 
Amer‘can policy in the present war. The 
underlying conception is that the U.S. will 
produce, and will use its Navy to protect 
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delivery of, war niaterials for the friends of 
this nation who are fighting. There is no 
present alteration of that policy. 

Lend-Lease tanks saw action for the 
recent days. Army reports 
say that the light 15-ton American tanks 
gave a very favorable account of them- 
selves against German tanks in the Libyan 
Desert. American observers were with 
tanks and et least one was killed. 
The medium 30-ton American tank saw 
little action because these heavier kind 
are not so suitable for desert fighting. 

American aircraft likewise performed 
well in Africa against Axis aircraft. 


those 


An A.E.F. in general: All available evi- 
dence suggests that the United States is 
not preparing a large mass Army for 


service abroad. The Army now in training 
is no larger than necessary for manning 
American and for this 
hemisphere. It constantly is having equip- 
ment pulled away for shipment to foreign 
armies. This continues to be true of air- 
craft as well as of other arms. 

Further, the planning of armament pro- 
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duction is geared to specialized supply of 
Russian and British and Chinese forces 
and is not geared to equipping a large 
U.S. Army with all of the multitude of 
items that are required by a modern army. 

An A.E.F. to Africa or the Middle East: 
It is always possible. But no preparation 
in that direction now is being made. 

One reason why is that the British and 
their dominions possess more man power 
than they can arm adequately. If the 
United States undertook to transport and 
to supply troops thousands of miles from 
home, the effect would be far less than 
if this country shipped the arms alone so 
that troops on the ground could be 
equipped adequately. There is not enough 
shipping, either available, building or 
planned, to maintain a large A.E.F. in 
Africa or the Middle East. 

If this war goes on for many years, and 
if a time comes when American produc- 
tion is adequate to supply the armies al- 
ready fighting Hitler and a U.S. Army as 
well, then officials admit that a new A.E.F. 
may move all the way across the Atlantic. 
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Congress first would have to change exist- 
ing law, barring service of draftees outside 
the Western Hemisphere. 

An A.E.F. in the Far East: One already 
is functioning on American territory in 
the Philippines. 

However, the task of supplying Ameri- 
can forces in large numbers across 7,000 
miles of the Pacific Ocean would be very 
difficult. Again the emphasis is upon arm- 
ing the Dutch and British and Chinese 
that already exist in that area. 
These forces are judged to be adequate to 
deal with any force that Japan can bring 
to bear. In fact, China’s man power is 
inexhaustible. 

This means that a big A.E.F. in the 
Pacific is not now in the cards. 

An A.E.F. to England: In event of at- 
tempted invasion of the British Isles, it 
is entirely probable that Congress would 
be asked for authority to permit dispatch 
of American troops. That request would 
be based upon the official view that Brit- 
ain represents this nation’s advance base 
against a hostile Europe and that this base 
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would need to be held at almost any cost. 
All of this leaves unanswered the ques- 
tion of how Hitler can be defeated, ex- 
cept through the use of an overwhelming 
force of land armies. Where those armies 
could come from in the end, other than 
from the United States, remains uncertain. 
The present official view is this: Right 
now the problem is not one of defeating 
Hitler, but one of stopping him. The Ger- 
mans retain the initiative in the land 
war, except for the theater in Africa. 
During the present phase, the problem 
is to get war materials to men who are in 
armies already tangled with Hitler’s armies 
and with Japan’s armies. Once a balance is 
established and the German advantage on 
land is eliminated, then there are a num- 
ber of prospective methods, short of a vast 
A.E.F., for bringing about a Iitler defeat. 
The British Empire, Russia, China and 
dissident forces in Europe offer man power 
of immense size if it can be mobilized and 
brought effectively to bear. 
Such is the over-all picture as seen here 
at the present crucial juncture. 
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Our New Mechanized Army: 
‘A Fighting Force Takes Form 


Maneuvers Prove Today’s Troops Better Trained Than Those of 1918 § " 








A first-hand survey 
of man power and 
equipment in action 


(Observation by a staff representative of The 
United States News of the large-scale Army 
maneuvers in the Carolinas forms the basis for 
the following analysis of our Army’s readiness 
for pa ry 


Half a million American soldiers, who 
have been on the move day and night 
practicing war in the series of large-scale 
maneuvers just ended, are pioneering the 
new, mechanized United States Army of 
the future 

These troops, paired off in opposing 
armies, constantly advancing and retreat- 
ing, performed all the action of a war of 
movement, except shooting. The maneu- 
vers that reached a climax in the Caro- 
linas followed others in Louisiana and in 
the State of Washington. They brought 
the zreatest mass movement of motor- 
borne troops, tanks, armored cars, guns, 
planes and parachutes ever known in this 
hemisphere. 

These mobile troops now are the heart 
of this nation’s defense forces. They have 
left the recruit stage of their training 
behind. They know how to live in the 
field, sleep on the ground, wake up any 
time, move quickly, and get their weapons 
ready instantly to fight. They no longer 
are simply civilians in uniforms. They 
have learned team work in their companies 
and batteries, if not fully yet as between 
regiments and divisions. The armored 
units of tanks, armored cars, mobile guns 


and motorized infantry would fight a 
Panzer division any morning, noon or 


night. It might be tough going, but they 
would not hesitate because of that. 

The Carolina maneuvers. On rolling 
fields and lowlands where soldiers in blue 
and gray fought long ago, modern “Blue” 
and “Red” armies maneuvered for two 
weeks over 10,000 square miles to find the 
answers to two military problems of great 
importance to the country: 

First, how can the nation’s Armored 
Force, with its swift-striking tanks, 
cars, airplanes, and motorized artil- 
lery, be used most effectively to de- 
stroy an alien army attempting to in- 
vade the United States? 


14 


Second, what is the most effective 
way to kill tanks, and knock the heart 
out of Panzer divisions? 

In these maneuvers, the “Red” army 
with the crack First and Second Divisions 
of the Armored Force and the 100 per cent 
motorized and mechanized Fourth Divi- 
sion, carried on the tank attack o:. the in- 
vaders. The vastly bigger “Blue” army, 
with heavy antitank forces of mobile ar- 
tillery, tested out the Army’s tank-killer 
plans. Maj. Gen. W. O. Griswold com- 
manded the “Reds” and Lieut. Gen. Hugh 


A. Drum led the “Blues.” The “Red” 





MANEUVER LESSON: GUNS, NOT 


Army numbered 100,000; the “Blues” 
200,000. 

Using the facts brought to ught by the 
maneuvers, the Army quickly | egan_per- 
fecting plans to expand the Armored Force 
beyond its present strength of five divi- 
sions, using the veterin troops as a founda- 
tion. 

Finally, it announced establishment of 
a Tank Destroyer Center at Fort George 
G. Meade, Maryland. 

How American soldiers behave in 
action. Physically they seem tough and 
healthy, and able to look out for them- 
selves, come what may. 

In the maneuvers, the 


“Red” and 


“Blue” Armies solved the vast problems of 
service of supply. Instead of the break- 
downs and bottlenecks that have wrecked 
other armies, food and supplies as a rule 
reached the men in the lines. The medical 
service was on the job and took care of 
the sick and injured promptly. 
Nowadays, instead of being worn down 
in a long forced march, reaching the front 
too weary to fight well, the soldier rolls 
up close to the lines in a metor truck. He 
piles out with his comrades fit and ready. 
But then he may march ten miles after a 
retreating enemy unit, perhaps carrying a 


OTHER TANKS, ARE NOW ,. . 


50-pound machine gun tripod, or the near- 
ly-as-heavy barrel, or ammunition box, 
besides his pack. 

You do not see soldiers marching up in 
formation, but walking in a line on each 
side of the road, leaving space in the 
middle for of tanks 
and trucks, spaced far apart as a protec- 
tion against airplane bombs, travel up the 
highways and into the woods and fields. 

The soldiers feel best when on the move 
As a rule they have had experience with 
autos, are fond of mach‘nery and quickly 
get the hang of things being done in the 
mechanized Army. But sometimes their 
exuberance and love of speed get them 
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im trouble. They shock even their own 
commanders by driving tanks at speeds 
that would make Nazi Panzer troops green 
with envy, and with flying fists turn mimic 
warfare into real fighting. 

When night the may 
sleep beside a comrade in a pup tent, or 
choose instead simply to roll up in his 
blanket on the pine needles on the ground. 
He snatches his nap when, as and if he 
can get one, knowing he may be routed 
out of it at any time for a ride in the night 
in a tank or troop truck for one of the 
long surprise maneuvers that keep the 
mechanized Army ceaselessly moving. 

Officers and men like to be doing things. 
They camouflage their trucks and tents in 
the woods like masters. The engineers who 
ean swing a pontoon bridge across a river 
in a night, the chemical men in their hid- 
den laboratory for testing gas bombs, the 
Signal Corps men stringing telephone lines 
swiftly out of headquarters, and the other 
technicians of all ranks are seen working 


comes, soldier 


These mistakes left gaps in the lines, let 
the Army break up into pieces, and de- 
stroyed its teamwork. Harsh fell 
on company commanders for failing to 
place patrols needed to protect their men 
from surprise attack. One was reprimand- 
ed for surrendering his company needless- 
ly to a force he imagined to be superior. 
New moves soon may be coming to 
strengthen the officer personnel. 
Equipment. The expanding Army still is 
pinched for guns, planes, tanks and am- 
munition. Only part of the modern ma- 
chines of war coming from American as- 
sembly lines are going to the United 
States military force. Wooden guns were 
used here and there in the maneuvers. 
Much more serious, not for the maneuvers 
alone but for the whole training program, 
are the acute shortages of ammunition. 
Men do not know and cannot learn how 
to shoot their weapons because they have 
nothing to put in them. In a few more 
months, however, when the ammunition 
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. » » RECOGNIZED AS THE BEST ANSWER TO TANK ATTACKS 


with a will in the beehive that is the Army. 

Officers. At the top, a self-critical high 
command is insistent upon building a new, 
mechanized Army, officered by men able 
to lead it. Coming up are young, progres- 
sive men pressing harder the older officer 
personnel whose physical or other capacity 
to serve with troops is called into question. 

It was not merely in isolated instances 
that division, brigade and _ regimental 
commands fell down in the maneuvers. 

ilures to maintain contact with nearby 
units, failures to send out scouts or to 
post guards, or otherwise to keep informed 
as to the presence of enemy forces drew 
sharp criticisms from superior officers. 
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plants get to rolling, these shortages are 
to be removed in a big way. 

Planes, tanks and radio are the three 
modern musketeers of mechanized war- 
fare. But the great trio has not yet per- 
fected ability to work under battle 
conditions as a team. Radio sending and 
receiving between commanders and ob- 
servation posts and planes often was poor- 
ly handled. Not sent in code, much 
information was of more use to the op- 
position than to friendly forces. 

The Army spends millions of dollars for 
huge troop transport trucks and _ then 
saves a few dollars on each truck by failing 
to build in heaters. Equipping vehicles to 


keep troops warm in winter weather would 
be humane economy. 

Parachutes now are a proved means of 
getting men back of the lines for per- 
forming sabotage at key places. 

Tanks now are regarded as weapons 
solely for attack, especially -on infantry 
and small artillery. Their gains must be 
consolidated and held by infantry. 

Needed for the new tank destroyer is a 
heavy, short-barreled gun, motorized to 
travel faster than tanks. Guns, not other 
tanks, are now recognized as the answer 
to tank attack. 

Planes and radio now are masters of 
teamwork in using the science of meteor- 
ology for bombing attacks. Weather is 
recorded on maps covering whole battle 
areas and changes 
aviation units and ground troops. 

Faulty radio communication —handi- 
capped the artillery, which had to fall 
back on direct telephone lines between 
batteries and observation posts. 

American Army’s chances against Hit- 
ler. The United States Army has jumped 
from 174,000 men in July, 1939, to about 
1,600,000 today. Even that is a long way 
from the 10,000,000 that Hitler is sup- 
posed to have under arms. The United 
States has five armored divisions, plans 
another soon, as against probably thirty 
such divisions in the Nazi Army. The Ger- 
man armies have developed both tanks 
and defenses against tanks a greater 
degree than has the United States. Hit- 
ler’s Panzer divisions have tanks less than 
half the size of our lightest and more than 
twice the size of our heaviest. Sut Ameri- 
can light and medium tanks now rolling 
off American assembly lines are much 
faster than anything Hitler has and are 
armored with much better steel. 

Division for division, che tremen- 
dous speed and fire power of the Ameri- 
can Armored Force would be formidable 
against any foe. An armored division, with 
its 12,700 men and 273 light and 108 me- 
dium tanks, carries more than 19,000 
weapons of all kinds and can move 150 
miles into enemy territory day after day. 

How would such a division stack up on 
a fair field with no outside interference in 
a fight with one of Hitler’s Panzers? 

“We have not yet reached the state of 
perfection that the Germans have,” said 
Lieut. Gen. L. J. McNair, director of the 
Carolina maneuvers. “We might have seri- 
ous losses. But our men would fight hard 
and well.” 


are radioed hourly to 


Nevertheless, first-hand observation es- 
tablishes that the part of the American 
Army of today which performed in the 
maneuvers is far better trained and ready 
than the American troops who moved into 
the trenches in 1918. 
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A NEW SPLIT IN LABOR? 
EFFECT OF LEWIS TACTICS 


Congressional Rush to Curb Strike Power in Defense Industries 


Government's policy depends 
on closed-shop decision, 
harmony of union leaders 


President Roosevelt’s plan of enlisting 
union co-operation for defense without 
antistrike legislation appears to have 
broken down. The collapse, so far as the 
President is concerned, occurred when 
John L. Lewis led his coal miners on strike 
against the nation’s steel companies. 

The first result was a scramble in Con- 
gress. Bills to curb union activities ap- 
peared on all sides. Even Mrs. Mary Te- 
resa Norton, chairman of the House La- 
bor Committee, admitted the necessity for 
labor legislation. All year she had with- 
stood scorn and ridicule from some of her 
colleagues in Congress because of her re- 
fusal to push any antistrike measure. 

Mrs. Norton called her Committee into 
secret rush consideration of 
strike The Justice Depart- 
ment was consulted. The House Judiciary 
Committee began to prepare its own bill, 
to be brought forward in case Mrs. Nor- 
ton’s Committee should stall. 

On the other side of the Capitol, Sena- 
tor Connally opened hearings on his bill to 


session to 


restrictions. 


i ie 


enlarge the President’s seizure powers, a 
measure supported by the heads of both 
War and Navy Departments. The Senate 
Education and Labor Committees, con- 
vened by Senator Thomas (Dem.), of Utah, 
also prepared to open additional hearings. 

The lid was off. 

Within four days after congressional 
leaders talked their plans over with the 
President, the Administration’s plan for 
Mrs. Nor- 
ton’s Committee—she became ill by mid- 
week—voted to report out a bill bearing 
Mrs. Norton’s name. On the same day 
Senator Connally’s bill received the over- 
whelming indorsement of the Senate Ju- 
diciary Committee. 

These two bills are the so-called Admin- 
istration bills. They are measures which 
the congressional leaders believed are ac- 
ceptable to the President. Their provisions 
spell out the strike-adjusting machinery 
that the Administration would like to 
have. Now the question is, how would 
these plans work? How would they affect 
employers? How would they curb unions? 

Connally bill. Senator Connally’s pro- 
posal is an amendment to the clause in the 
Selective Service Act which gives the 
President authority to seize plants where 


legislation began to appear. 
eS 5S 





—Harris & Ewing 


CAPITOL LABOR CHAIRMEN: SENATOR THOMAS, REPRESENTATIVE NORTON 
On both sides of the Hill . . . restrictions? 
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the owners refuse to produce for defense. 
The present bill is a modification of the 
measure turned down by the House when 
it was first offered last June. 

It provides for: 

(1) Seizure by the President of any 
plant or mine necessary to defense where 
production is halted by strike, other. labor 
disturbance, “or other cause”; (2) con- 
tinuation of conditions of employment in 
effect at the seized plant prior to the strike 
or occupation of the property, and (3) 
creation of a Defense Wage Board to ad- 
just wages in the seized plants during the 
time of Government occupation. 

The practical effect of this bill would be 
to strengthen the President’s powers to 
send the Army and Navy into a plant—a 
power already exercised by the Chief 
Executive in at least three cases. But it 
also would prevent a repetition of the ing 
dent at Kearny, N.J., where the Gover 
ment imposed a compulsory maintenance- 
of-union-membership arrangement on the 
employes after it seized the Federal Ship- 
building and Drydock Corp. 

Norton bill. Mrs. Norton’s bill is more 
complicated. It writes into law virtually 
the same policy and the same practices 
through which the Administration — has 
been handling defense strikes for the past 
eight months. It provides for: 

(1) Creation of a National Defense 
Mediation Board identical in character 
with the present Mediation Board, except 
that the new agency would have subpoena 
powers; (2) power for the Board to issue 
orders prohibiting a_ strike or lockout 
whenever a strike appears imminent, the 
status quo to be preserved not longer than 
60 days during which the Board would at- 
tempt to mediate the dispute, such orders 
to be enforceable through the federal dis- 
trict courts on application of the Attorney 
General: (+) incorporation of the seizure 
provisions of the Connally bill, with some 
modifications. 

To the employers and the unions, the 
Norton bill simply means continuation of 
present procedures, namely: settlement by 
agreement if possible; submission to media- 
tion and continuation of work while tl 


Mediation Board is at work; acceptance of | 


the recommendations of the Board or op- 
eration of plant by the Government. 
Employer opposition. Employers’ repre- 
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sentatives in Washington are not enthusi- 
astic over the Norton bill. It contains none 
of the provisions recommended to Mrs. 
Norton’s Committee earlier in the week by 
Charles R. Hook, former president of the 
National Association of Manufacturers. 
Mr. Hook’s suggestions included: 

A compulsory waiting period before 
any strike during an emergency. 

No strike to be called without a ma- 
jority vote by employes in secret ballot 
supervised by the Government. 

Prohibition of strikes to establish a 
closed, or all-union, shop and over 
jurisdictional disputes. 

Mass picketing, intimidation and 
violence to be treated as attempts to 
sabotage defense. 

In Congress there are many Representa- 
tives and Senators who agree with Mr. 
Hook that the Norton plan is not adequate 
to the situation, that it is merely putting 
into law procedures that already have 
broken down under test. 

Representative Howard W. Smith 
(Dem.), of Virginia, has a bill embodying 
many of Mr. Hook’s proposals. The Smith 
bill does not attempt to set up a special 
mediation instead relies the 
epartment of Labor’s Conciliation Serv- 
as the principal agency for the volun- 
tary adjustment of disputes. 

Union opposition. Labor union leaders 
are even less enthusiastic over the Norton 
and Connally plans than the employers. A 
full-fledged labor lobby now is at work in 
both House and Senate to defeat the 
measures. 

The CIO has called to Washington some 
300 of its top-ranking leaders to enter the 
battle and to bring pressure on Congress- 
men and Senators from the home States 
of those leaders. 

AFL President Green is taking to the 
radio to rally support for the AFL’s fight 
against such legislation. 

The railroad unions, although only in- 
directly affected, are lending their full sup- 
port to the AFL and CIO. 

At the same time the unions are not re- 
lying wholly on a negative approach. They 
are urging an alternative to antistrike leg- 
islation. They propose a conference of union 
and management representatives to work 
out a labor policy for the emergency. This 
was the method used by President Wilson 
in 1917. 

Mr. Roosevelt. The President still re- 
tains the whip hand in the situation. He 
has told leaders of both parties in the 
Louse of Representatives that he is agree- 
le in principle to the necessity for some 
no-strike legislation. But he has not speci- 
fied what type of legislation he wants. 
Nor is the President helping to crystallize 
sentiment for any particular proposal. 


board; on 
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Instead, there are recurring reports that 
the President doesn’t want any legislation, 
and that the present activity is just to 
give Congress opportunity to “blow off 
steam.” Should pressure for legislation 
grow too strong, the unions have provided 
him with an emergency exit—that is, the 
management-union conference to decide 
the policy. If the President is willing to 
let Congress decide the policy, it is hardly 
likely that he will call together another 
group to work out policy at the same time. 


Steel Corp.—ran into its first major ob- 
stacle when the independent steel pro- 
ducers disclosed they had not been invited 
to participate in the arbitration, and that 
until they were they did not feel bound by 
the decision of the arbitration committee. 

The factional differences among the la- 
bor unions have been growing rather than 
receding in recent weeks. The always 
rankling split between AFL and CIO has 
been aggravated by the serious rivalries 
developing inside the CIO. There, Mr. 





But, should the President want to head off 
any decision by Congress, the management- 
union conference would pi ie him, with 
one method. 

The fact that Mr. Roosevelt refused to 
accept the resignation of Philip Murray, 
CIO president, from the National Defense 
Mediation Board and now is trying to 
persuade him to rejoin that Board is 
being interpreted by some as an indication 
that Mr. Roosevelt still is trying to put 
his labor policy back in the position it 
occupied before Mr. Lewis upset all White 
House plans for labor. 

Outlook. The future of 
policy toward unions and strikes in de- 
fense industries depends also on two other 
factors: First, the ability of union leaders 
to patch up the factionalism of the past 
few years, and, second, successful arbitra- 
tion of the “captive” coal mine dispute. 

The presidential committee named to 
arbitrate the mine dispute—Mr. Lewis, 
John R. Steelman, director of the U.S. 
Conciliation Service, and Benjamin Fair- 
board chairman of United States 


Government 


less, 


—Acme 
STRIKE SETTLERS: BENJAMIN FAIRLESS, JOHN STEELMAN, JOHN LEWIS 
... where was ‘little steel’? 


Lewis, with the support only of his own 
union—the United Mine Workers—is re- 
fusing to join a majority of the CIO in 
what he describes as the President’s “la- 
bor front.” 

The coal miner that 
unions must retain their right to strike 
for legitimate objectives, emergency or no 
emergency, and that the closed shop re- 
mains a legitimate objective. He sees any 


one-time insists 


other gourse only as “governmental regi- 
mentation of labor.” 

Mr. Lewis’s disagreement with other 
CIO officials is no half-hearted affair. To- 
day the mine union leader’s tactics point 
toward a possible break with the CIO, just 
as five years ago he walked out of the AFL. 
Now, as then, he apparently will be able to 
take with him his coal miners’ union—the 
nation’s biggest and one of its richest labor 
organizations. 

The future attitude of Mr. Lewis in con- 
ducting the captive mine negotiations, and 
toward the decision of the majority of the 
CIO to support the defense program will 
eect the Government’s entire labor policy. 
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Price Control: 


Dilemma for 


Congress, Administration. 


Reluctance to Regulate Wages, Farm Prices, Profits 
Conflicting With Necessity of Preventing Rising Costs 


Disputes over licensing 
for business, Government 
power to buy and sell goods 


Congress is struggling to avoid the neces- 
sity of applying strong measures to pre- 
vent rising prices. Face to face with the 
issue, Congressmen oppose sweeping con- 
trols, and are cool toward regulating wage 
rates, farm prices and profits—all 
elements in a price structure that 
now threatens to get out of hand. 

Before weeks, 


they must decide whether prices 


many however, 
are to become subject to Govern- 
ment 
without 
posing some controls was passed, 
224 to 161, by the House. Follow- 
ing are the major alternatives: 
General ceilings: \ program to 
place a ceiling over all prices, wages, 


control or allowed to rise 


restraint. A} measure im- 


profits and fees, beyond which they 
cannot rise without special 
Government permission, has been 
adopted in Canada. A similar plan 
is advocated for America by Ber- 
nard M. Baruch and Rep. Gore 
(Dem.), of Tennessee, but stands 
rejected—218 to 63—by the House. 

The program is opposed by the 
Administration as too difficult to 
enforce; by farm and labor groups 
as too strict and unfair. 

Individual ceilings: Under this 
plan, price controls would apply 
only to commodities that the Price 
Administrator finds are rising to 
unwarranted heights. In effect, this 
system of controls is an extension 
of the voluntary program now op- 
erating, under which ceilings have 
been placed on 43 basic materials. 

Business licenses: The Adminis- 
tration proposes to license all businessmen 
engaged in dealing in controlled commodi- 
ties. Then, if price ceilings are violated, 
licenses could be revoked. The House 
objected to the Price Adminis- 
trator such life-and-death control over 
business, but the Administration insists 
that licenses offer the most effective method 
of enforcing ceilings. 


Buying and selling power: The Admin- 
18 


giving 


istration also wants to enter the 
market directly to control prices. Princi- 
pal purpose of this authority would be to 
offer certain high-cost producers higher 
prices for their goods, while maintaining 
the ceiling for their low-cost competitors. 

Sweeping authority to buy and _ sell 
goods, however, would permit the Govern- 
ment to use its huge purchasing power to 
control any market. The House, 


pow er 


there- 
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MR. BARUCH—REP. GORE 
The House said no 


fore, proposes to limit this authority strict- 
ly to high-cost producers, whose output is 
needed for defense. 

Wage controls: Because wages are an 
important element in all costs of produc- 
tion and, therefore, in prices, arguments 
are advanced that price controls are futile 
without wage controls. Latest proposal to 
include wages with other price controls is 
a suggestion to prevent “inflationary” 


wage increases. This means, any wage i" , " 


creases that would tend to push prices out 
of line. The difficulty would be to deter- 
mine which wage increases were “inflation- 
ary” and which were not. 

This form of wage control also stands re- 
jected by the House—102 to 53—and the 
Administration is cool to all such proposals. 

Farm prices: Pressure by farm groups to 
obtain a proportionate share of the na- 
tional income, defined as “parity,” is re- 
sponsible for the mild treatment now pro- 
Critics 
of the pending price bill contend, however, 


posed for agricultural products. 


that, if food prices are to increase, wage 
must follow, thereby adding to 
production costs and forcing higher ceilings. 

The Administration indirect, 
rather than direct, action to keep farm 
prices in line. 


boosts 
prefers 


The promise of increased 
production of meat, vegetables and dairy 

products is one price hedge, and 
sale of surpluses of 
wheat, corn and cotton is another, 


Government 


The Government also can apply 
indirect methods to prevent price 
rises in other fields. The most im- 
portant are: 

Priorities: The Administration 
now has authority to issue to or 
withhold from producers supplies ¢ 
most basic materials. This power 
now is being used to supply de- 
fense industries, but could be ex- 
tended to control prices. For ex- 
ample, a ceiling violator could be 
denied supplies in the future and 
thus be forced out of business. His 
inventories also could be requisi- 
tioned at ceiling prices. 

Taxes: The Treasury is at work 
on another stiff tax bill. One pur- 
pose is to control inflation by heav- 
ier levies on profits and incomes. 
Some “withholding” tax, 
perhaps connected with forced sav- 
ings, is under study. But Congress 
displays a tendency to go easy on 
taxes as well as on other controls. 

Reluctance to entrust a single 
administrator with power over any 


form of 


form of price control also is appar- 
ent in Administration 
leaders were preparing to accept 


Coneress. 
administrative board, 
when the House approved a substi- 
tute. The proposal now calls for a five-man 
administrative board of review with power 
to overrule decrees of the Admmistrator. 
House debate on price controls reveals 
a tendency in Congress to go no further 
than and Administratio 
pressure demand. Reason for this atti- 
tude is that Congressmen recognize that 
control over prices means, in effect, con- 
trol over the mainspring of business. 


a five-man 


circumstances 
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U.S. FOOD: 


HOW BRITISH USE IT 


Possible Trade Advantage in Sale of Lend-Lease Goods to Civilians 


Receipts hold down English 
debt as ours rises. Outlook 
for eventual repayment 


The troubles and the questions that go 
along with this country’s lend-lease pro- 
gram are beginning to grow in number and 
in importance. There are questions of pos- 
sible trade advantages, of debt advantages, 
of exchange advantages that may go to 
nations receiving lend-lease aid. 

Now attention is centering on food. The 
plan is to supply $1,500,000,000 worth of 
food to Great Britain on a lend-lease basis. 
This is a lot of food. More than $250,000,- 
000 worth of it already has been delivered 
to the dockside. Over $500,000,000 is ob- 
ligated and another half-billion will be ob- 
ligated in the next three months, with the 
rest soon to follow. 

In Congress the 
whether the British 


question is arising 
are getting an ad- 


vantage out of this arrangement that may 
. be i by lend-lease. There is 
not be intended by lend-lease. 1ere is 


great and growing interest in how this food 
is bought and how it is distributed in Eng- 
land and what effect there is on American 
prices and the American position. 

What is happening in U.S. is this: The 
United States is committed to send to 
Britain by June 30, 1942, a total of more 
than 4,500,000,000 pounds of milk in the 
form of cheese and dried milk; 1,500,000,- 
000 pounds of pork and lard; about 500,- 
000,000 dozen eggs; large quantities of 
other food products. 

The British requisition against these 
commitments as needed. Then the Surplus 
Marketing Administration of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture enters the market 
with offers to buy. Most offers are for 
fully processed foods. When deals are 
made the foodstuffs are transported to the 
dock, at lend-lease expense, where Britain 
takes over. The whole cost of this opera- 
tion is entered on the books and stands as 
a lend-lease obligation of Britain. There 
is no agreement concerning payment. 

What is happening in Britain is this: 
The British Government is selling the bulk 
of this food to British wholesalers. The 
price charged often is below the paper cost 
to the British Government. Wholesalers 


PB ihe sell lend-lease food to retailers, who 
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distribute it through regular channels to 
customers. Sometimes the price charged 
customers is less than in the United States. 
Wisconsin cheese, for instance, purchased 
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FROM AMERICAN FARM TO BRITISH TABLE 
. ++ goes beyond a business deal 


by SMA for 23 cents a pound, retails in 


Britain for 2124 cents. 
In this way Britain partially “subsi- 
dizes” the cost of living. It subsidizes the 


price of foodstuffs, lend-lease and other, to 
the tune of $600,000,000 a year. This 
method of price control is very effective. 

Two of the reasons behind the British 
decision to sell the food are: the cost of 
setting up a separate system for giving 
away lend-lease food, and the belief that, 
with rationing and price fixing in effect, 
the fairest way to divide American food 
among civilians is to lump it with the rest 
of the food supply. 

The general effect is this: The bidding 
by Government for great amounts of some 
farm commodities is tending to push high- 
er the price level of food in this country. 
Out of that situation, in part, flows a price 
problem and a cost-of-living problem for 
the United States. At the same time this 
country is obligating itself for a debt that 
will amount, on the basis of present com- 
mitments, to $1,500,000,000. 

The British, on the other hand, are as- 
sured of that amount of food without the 
necessity of finding dollar exchange with 
which to make payment. By selling 
this food through private channels, the 
British Government obtains a return in 


the form of sterling. This can ease the 
problem of internal debt financing or it 
might be used to pay for the growing vol- 
ume of beef imported from Argentina or of 
wheat imported from Canada. 

What American and British officials 
say is this: The British are being scrupu- 
lously careful not to use the lend-lease food 
arrangement in any way that would work 
to the disadvantage of the United States 
in trade. If forced to pay for this food 
in dollars, they simply could not do so. 

At the same time the British are recog- 
nizing an obligation to pay eventually. 
The amount of payment, or the method 
of payment will await negotiations that, 
in exact detail, probably will not occur 
until the end of the war. A general state- 
ment of policy now is being worked out. 

American officials emphasize that lend- 
lease is not to be regarded as a good busi- 
ness deal and cannot be judged on that 
basis. They recognize that the British do 
get advantages from this operation, by 
lowering their costs, by avoiding direct 
debt and by a curb upon price inflation. 

These advantages, in turn, are at least 
temporary disadvantages for the U.S. be- 
cause its operations to fulfill lend-lease ob- 
ligations add to costs, increase debt and 
increase inflationary pressures. 
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ANTISTRIKE BILLS: EDITORS’ VIEWS 








General Approval of Proposals for Compulsory Waiting Period 


Disagreement over giving 
the President power to 
order binding arbitration 


Editors commenting on proposed legis- 
lative restraints on strikes generally ap- 
prove provisions for a compulsory waiting 
period. On the other hand, sharp disagree- 
ment is voiced over proposals that the 
President be given the power to order 
binding arbitration of disputes as a last 
resort. 


The New York (Ind. Dem.) ex- 


presses the views of the majority. “There 


Times 


is general agreement,” argues the Times. 
“that one provision of the new legislation 
should be the enforcement of a 
able’ waiting period in advance of strikes. 
This would be entirely sound under pres- 
ent conditions. But... 
arbitration is admitted, the 
of disputes going to it would probably be 
very high. Soon or late, boards of arbitra- 


‘reason- 


. once compulsory 
percentage 


tion would have to make their awards in 
accordance with a plainly understood set 
of standards.” 

“This 


Times, “that the Government and not the 


would) mean,” concludes the 
unions and employers was fixing wages 
and working conditions. What this would 
do to an independent labor movement or 
to the private enterprise system it is too 
early to foresee.” 

In the vein, the 


same Washington 


Summers in Buffalo Evening News 





READY,” AIM— 
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(D.C.) News (Ind.) declares: “The com- 
pulsory arbitration proposal would  in- 
crease the power of the President, rather 
than the impersonal authority of law. If 
labor lost many decisions it seems alto- 
vether probable that strong unions would 
call strikes regardless of any threat to de- 
prive them of Wagner Act rights. The re- 
sult could be destruction of the Wagner 
Act, and something like complete anarchy 
in industrial relations.” 

The minority view is summed up by the 
Syracuse (N.Y.) Herald-American (Ind.) 
as follows: “Congress ought to adopt a 
measure providing for the compulsory ar- 
bitration of disputes in indus- 
tries for the national 
emergency.” 


defense 
duration of the 


“Is the proposed procedure of ‘cooling 
off’ and binding arbitration the best that 
can be devised?” asks the Richmond (Va.) 
Leader (Ind. Dem.). “Probably 
not. But it may be the best that can be 
passed. That is what counts now—practi- 
Even if the President will not 
lead in a matter where his prestige would 
assure the outcome, Congress must find 


News 


eal action. 


Duffy in Baltimore Sun 
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YOU JUST LOOK A 
HYPNOTIST IN THE EYE 


its own way toward the prevention of 
strikes. Congress must see that some- 
thing is done and done at once.” 

The Pasadena (Calif.) Star-News 
(Rep.) expresses its views as follows: “The 
only possible plan in the nation’s crisis is 
to work according to the status quo, except 
where modifications are made by mutual 
agreement. There will be time and occa- 
sion to take up minor problems when the 
nation is safe.” 

“We have our reservations,” states the 
New York Herald Tribune (Lad. Rep.) , 
“respecting compulsory arbitration, rather 
preferring a trial of the Canadian expedi- 
ent which requires, in case of a strike vote, 
that it be taken by secret ballot under 
But at the mo- 
ment the point we would make is that 
labor, supported on its legislative stilts, 
is in a poor position to rebel against what- 
ever Congress decrees.” 

“Senator Wagner, author of the Labor 
Relations Act, has finally spoken out about 
present labor difficulties,” notes the Rock - 
Island (Ill.) Argus (Ind.). “He might 4 
just as well have kept silent. Completely 
ignored by him are suggestions for secret 
strike ballots and secret elections, at least 
a 30-day notice before calling of a strike, 
public accounting of union funds, the 
curbing of sympathetic strikes and com- 
pulsory arbitration of jurisdictional, closed 
shop and other demands that don’t affect 
the vital welfare of the worker.” 


government supervision. 
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Pre and Con of National Issues 





“American Troops 


In Dutch Guiana: 
Press Approval 


Dispatch of United States troops to 
Dutch Guiana is approved almost unani- 
mously by commenting newspapers. Ma- 
jority of the editors agree that increased 
protection for the colony’s bauxite mines, 
announced objective of the expedition, is a 
necessary defense measure. Many com- 
mentators, moreover, emphasize that the 
action bolsters hemisphere defense prepa- 
rations in general. 

“The value of American occupation of 
Dutch Guiana,” declares the New York 
Post (Ind.), “must be rated as equal to 
at least 1,000 diplomatic notes. The Unit- 
ed States now says that it is taking no 
chances on Nazi penetration of this hemi- 
sphere. No proclamation, however elo- 
quent, would carry weight as do these sol- 
diers. Vichy will understand and so will 
South America. Only Hitler and his col- 
leagues could be offended.” 

“Tt may be accepted,” observes the 
cranton (Pa.) (Dem.), “that in 
addition to protecting the bauxite ore of 
Dutch Guiana our Government has in 
mind the fact that the Vichy, France, 
Government is moving closer to Berlin. 
The Government is spreading itself far, 
no doubt; but on genuine ‘hemispheric 
defense’ the American people are not dis- 
posed to find fault. What they strongly 
object to is secrecy and American expedi- 


Times 
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POTENTIAL TROUBLE SHOOTER 
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tionary forces now in Iceland and Green- 
land and possible forces in the north of 
Ireland, Europe, Africa and Asia.” 

The Cleveland (O.) Plain Dealer (Ind. 
Dem.) interprets the move as a “go-slow 
signal” to Japanese militarists. “The Japa- 
nese,” states the Plain Dealer, “cannot 
miss the point that if we take such steps 
to protect sources within our own hemi- 
sphere we are likely to take even more 
drastic action to protect sources of more 
important materials such as rubber and 
tin in the Netherlands Indies and 
where in the South China Sea.” 

“Dutch Guiana,” in the opinion of the 
Boston (Mass.) Herald (Ind.), “may be 
regarded as a symbol. What is to take 
place there is likely to happen in any 
other Central or South American country 
held by a foreign power which is either 


else- 





NO ROOM FOR TERMITES! 


hostile to the U.S. or is under the heel of 
the Nazis. The French continental and is- 
land territories will also be occupied if 
domination of them by the Nazis seems 
to carry a threat to our safety.” 

“The occupation agreement,” notes the 
St. Louis (Mo.) Star-Times (Ind.), “pro- 
vides that our troops will be withdrawn 
when the danger period passes, and its 
benevolent character is further under- 
scored by the fact that Brazil, which abuts 
the Guianas, has approved the sending of 
U.S. forces. Both the immediate and long- 
range interests of this nation are protect- 
ed by the agreement with Holland.” 

“A glance at the map,” points out the 
Savannah (Ga.) Morning News (Ind.), 
“significantly shows that Dutch Guiana 
is directly across the Atlantic from the 
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strategic port of Dakar in French West 
Africa. It lies between British Guiana and 
French Guiana. There have been rumors 
that French Guiana has been a clearing 
house for certain Axis activities affecting 
United States interests in Latin America.” 

Some commentators argue that occupa- 
tion of Dutch Guiana should be followed 
up by acquisition of bases for United 
States forces in other foreign possessions *n 
the Caribbean defense Thus, the 
Akron (O.) Beacon Journal (Ind.) con- 
tends: “It has never been clear why the 
U.S. failed to take protective custody of 
the Dutch West Indies—Curacao as well 
as Guiana—in May, 1940, when Hitler 
seized Holland. Instead, the British and 
French landed on Curacao. Since these 
Dutch territories are in our Panama de- 
fense zone, and since the British cannot 
protect their own, much less the Dutch, 
possessions in this hemisphere, the sooner 
the U.S. acquires long-term base rights in 
Dutch Guiana and Curacao the better.” 

Asserting that this country needs all the 
strategic base sites that it can come by, 
the New York Daily News (Ind.) adds: 
“Our occupation of Dutch Guiana is an 
imperialistic, opportunistic play of power 
politics backed by armed force. We are 
setting forth on the building of an Amer- 
ican empire. Why, then be hypocritical 
about it? Why not say openly what we 
are doing?” 

“At the present moment,” the News 
concludes, “we can’t see what this Gov- 
ernment is waiting for in the matter of 
seizing French Guiana, Martinique, and 
Guadeloupe, as well as Dutch Guiana. 
And when we've got them, let’s never give 
them back until compelled to by force.’ 


zone. 
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Submarine output in this country is rapidly heading 
teward a mass-production basis. Speeded production of 
the undersea fighters means added striking power for 
U.S. naval forces in the Pacific at a time when threats 
of war in the Far East are reaching a new high. 

In Atlantic warfare, defense against submarines is the 
primary task. In a‘°Pacific war, strategy would dictate 
the offensive, with submarines in a leading role. 

Our submarine fleet is expanding steadily, as the Picto- 
gram shows. By the end of the year it will have grown 
from 105 to 113; by the beginning of 1943, 
indicate, 150 will be in commission. 


estimates 


These schedules are the result of a constant step-up 
in production goals, Last February, the Navy estimated 
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that only three submarines would be added to the fleet 
this vear. Already in 1941, nine have been commissioned 
and two more will be completed before the year’s end. 
During 1942, the rate will go up to average three a month. 

Submarine production is tied to basic plans for build- 
ing a Navy able to fight a two-ocean war. Four expansion 
acts passed since 1934 provide for 107 submarines. So 
far, 36 have been delivered. The remaining 71 are build- 
ing or on order. 

Bulk of the program will be completed by the end of 
1942. Its total cost is estimated at $55,017,000. This repre- 
sents an average of $5,400,000 for each submarine, or 
about 70 per cent of the cost of a destroyer. 

Only three plants in the United States are equipped 
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to turn out the delicate, highly complex machinery re- 
quired for undersea ships. The Electric Boat Co. is pro- 
ducing more than half of the total number in its yards 
at Groton, Conn. Navy yards at Portsmouth, N.H. and 
Mare Island, San Francisco, are working on the rest. 

At present the Navy has 111 submarines in commis- 
sion. This total reflects the transfer of two older-type 
vessels to the United Kingdom under lend-lease aid, and 
the loss of the O-9, which went down off Maine last June. 
\ force of 450 officers and 5,000 enlisted men is required 
to man this flotilla. Added training facilities at New 
London, Conn., and Pearl Harbor, Hawaii, will turn out 
exnverienced ciews as fast as new submarines are ready. 

The Axis undersea fleet far outweighs our own in num- 
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bers. Germany alone is estimated to have 120 U-boats, 
and is rushing 180 more to completion. Italy has 81 in 
operation; is building 16 more. Japan has 71 ready for 
action, with 7 on the ways. By the end of 1942, the Axis 
nations will have 500 against a combined U.S.-British 
total of 200. 

This disadvantage in numbers is more than counter- 
balanced, in naval experts’ opinion, by this country’s 
continental resources. They insure that submarine raid- 
ing on our shipping lines could never knock us out. 

In cortrast, Japan’s dependence on oversea supply 
routes means that hostile submarines, based at Vladi- 
vostok, Manila and Singapore, would be a deadly threat 
to her existence should war break out in the Pacific. 
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“In proportion as the structure of a govern- 
ment gives force to public opinion, it is essen- 
tial that public opinion should be enlightened’ 


GEORGE WASHINGTON 
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si WAGNER ACT, VOLSTEAD ACT— bel 
A STRANGE PARALLEL the 


BY DAVID LAWRENCE 


How many people today remember Representative 
Volstead? He was the author, you know, of the statute 
which carried out the policy of the Eighteenth Amend- 
ment and which gave us prohibition of the manu- 
facture and sale of intoxicating liquors. 

The Volstead Act and the Eighteenth Amendment 
started out as a “noble experiment”—the quotes are 
those used by President Hoover once in extolling its 
virtues. After about 15 years both amendment and 
statute were repealed. 

It is worth while for the sponsors of the Wagner 
Labor Relations Act to ponder what happened. For 
they may be confronted with a strange parallel. 

The purpose of the Volstead Act won fairly wide 
acclaim. For years before, prohibition had been com- 
ing State by State. During the World War grain had 
to be conserved. This led to what was known as “war 
time prohibition” and finally the Eighteenth Amend- 
ment. It was adopted in short order with nearly all 
the States ratifying the amendment. 

Then what happened? 

Abuse after abuse arose. Racketeers and bootleggers 
took a hand. They found in the liquor trade a profit- 
able business. They began to bribe police and corrupt 
the forces which were supposed to preserve law and 
order. The Capones and the beer barons of Chicago 
were duplicated by similar chieftains and syndicates 
of crime in other cities of the country. 

As racketeering grew, the nation thought the answer 
lay in modifying the Volstead Act so as to legalize the 
sale of light wines and beer. The Anti-Saloon League, 
a powerful organization which knew how to intimidate 
both Republicans and Democrats in Congress, refused 
to permit such amendment. The Anti-Saloon League 
had more legislative power than the CIO and AFL 
lobbies but the latter have recently developed almost 
as much strength. They are rallying their forces today 
to sabotage bills designed to insure us against inter- 
ruption of the defense program. 


TIMID OFFICIALS Members of Congress were timid 
BOWED TO POWER about the Volstead Act. Presi- 
OF THE LOBBYISTS dents were timid. The Anti- 
Saloon League lobby had the 
power of life or death over congressional elections and 
primaries and at one time boasted just how many 
members it controlled—a majority of both Houses. 


Ra 


But abuses kept on in the liquor traffic. The country} she 
experienced a crime wave which ate like a cancer into Wi 
the police systems of our States and cities. A huge}hin 
revenue was collected by the bootleg rings. Other) the 
forms of vice flourished, too. che 
but 
Presently the American people} dis 
woke up to the fact that in their} ” 
effort to try out a “noble experi-| Th 
ment” they were getting some-| er} 
thing worse. They thought the liquor traffic bad as it} cu: 
had been handled in the saloons and dens of the pre. | fes 
Volsteadian era. But here was something which as a} pl: 
substitute was even more demoralizing. the 

The American people finally repealed the Volstead | ab 
Act and the Eighteenth Amendment but it was real:éi> 
the bootleggers and the racketeers who were being ° 
pealed. The merits of prohibition itself were lost in the | A: 
shuffle. The whole repeal process by means of State | fo. 
ratification took less than ten months—a record pro- | th 
cedure and one that nobody would have predicted | th 
three years earlier. Wi 

Today the labor unions have much to learn by 
studying what happened to the Anti-Saloon League. | th 
The Wagner Act represents also an experiment noble | si 
in origin. The law came about as a result of abuses— | m 
refusal for many years before by many employers to | a! 
grant workers their just rights. Collective action by | P! 
employees was fought bitterly and often by unfair 
means. But there were many employers who sincerely | th 
opposed collective bargaining. They were not opposed | tt 
to unions as such but to what comes after collective 
bargaining. They foresaw the abuses that were possi- | tl 
ble under collective bargaining and their predictions | @ 
have unhappily come true. it 

For little by little the Wagner Act has bred a new | 
set of racketeers. It has bred a new set of gangsters | U 
who have no respect for law or order. It has made | F 
possible national and local monopolies and restraints }L. 
of commerce. It has introduced a new set of grafters— | 
extortionists and highly paid exploiters. It has given rR 
birth to a supergovernment which by intimidation and | I 
coercion forces innocent workers to pay tribute to 4 it 
new tax collecting scheme for private gain. et 

How has this affected our system of governnnlllt 
Lobbies that coerce State legislatures and city govern- | * 
ments have come into operation. Chiefs of police and 
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“| wholly disapprove of what you say but will 
defend to the death your right to say it.’ 


VOLTAIRE 








Racketeering and lawlessness the real 


sheriffs are intimidated. Not long ago the Governor of 
Wisconsin was stoned by strikers. Local police gave 
him no protection—and nobody was ever arrested for 
the offense. The Secretary of the Navy and the co- 
chairman of the OPM exposed a fraudulent strike vote 
but nobody has as yet been punished for this piece of 
dishonesty that delayed our defense program. 

These instances can be duplicated by the hundreds. 
The words “peaceful picketing” have become a mock- 
ery. Picketing with mass violence has become the 
icustom. “Goon” squads of strong-arm men and pro- 
fessional pickets who carry firearms are brought into 
play by the unions whenever they wish to intimidate 
the workers. The right to work has been virtually 
abolished except with the permission of a supergovern- 
~ent dominated by labor unions. 

ow the parallel between Volstead Act and Wagner 
| Act arises chiefly in the fact that the sponsors of the 
former unwisely refused to compromise an inch when 
the country would have approved a compromise. And 
that’s what has been happening in the situation too 
with respect to amendment of the Wagner Act. 

Everybody who is even superficially familiar with 
the provisions of the Wagner Law knows it is one- 
sided. It coerces the employer and provides punish- 
ment for “unfair labor practices” for employers only 
and it deliberately omits all mention of “unfair labor 
practices” on the part of employees or labor unions. 

The specious reason for this given at the time of 
the debate over the Wagner Act in Congress was that 
the police power of the several States was ample. 

But what have the labor unions, however, done in 
the States? They have moved into State legislatures 
and they have moved into city elections. They vir- 
tually control the police power of the nation today. 








| unions EXEMPTED Why can’t injunctions be issued, 
heey ANTI-TRUST it will be asked, against such 
LAW PROSECUTION lawlessness? Ah, here we have 
another example of Anti-Saloon 
| League thoroughness. For the Norris-LaGuardia Anti- 
| Injunction Law was slipped over on Congress before 
|the Wagner Act was passed. Also more than half the 
States now hamstring the local courts with statutes 

eled on the Norris-LaGuardia Act. Again, these 
laws were designed to cure an abuse—where judges 
too frequently issued injunctions against strikes that 


the public may lead again to emasculation of reforms— 


Refusal of sponsors to permit amendment when demanded by 


issue. 


should have been unnecessary if local police really 
maintained law and order. 

Today the Norris-LaGuardia Act prevents the issu- 
ance by federal courts of injunctions against labor 
unions even if they restrain interstate commerce. And 
Justice Frankfurter who writes legislation with the 
ease of a Senate or House majority has decreed on be- 
half of the New Deal Supreme Court that the Norris- 
LaGuardia Act supersedes the Sherman Anti-Trust 
Law and that unions, actually engaged in conspiracies 
to restrain trade by entering into agreements with cor- 
rupt local governments or with misguided employers 
to restrain commerce, cannot be prosecuted under the 
anti-trust laws at all. 


RIGHTS OF LABOR Thus slowly but surely we have 
MUST BE FREED put the liberties of the workers 
FROM COERCION in a noose. Americans who are 

supposed to be free must submit 
to racketeerism or be denied a chance to keep their 
jobs. 

The climax has come. The latest demand is for the 
so-called “union shop” which is a euphemistic name 
for closed shop and monopoly shop. A strike in the 
coal mines has actually been called to secure the mo- 
nopoly shop for a national labor union. With this goes 
the “check off” or pay-roll tax whereby the employer 
collects the dues for the union. With this too, goes an 
enforced discipline whereby the employer must agree 
to fire anybody who doesn’t pay his dues to a union 
or kowtow to the union officers. 

The effrontery of this series of circumstances has 
not been readily apparent to the American people be- 
cause they have been told “‘labor’s gains” must be pre- 
served and that the noble experiment must go on. 

But the Wagner Act will go the way of the Volstead 
Act unless its sponsors, seeing the handwriting on the 
wall, consent to amendment so as to make the labor 
statutes fair to all parties and so as to eliminate the 
abuses of racketeering which have grown up under the 
protection of that innocent phrase—collective bargain- 
ing—which has really become a system of collective 
bludgeoning. Will Congress and the President surren- 
der to the new supergovernment? 

The right to organize is inviolate but not at the ex- 
pense of the rights of other groups or individuals to 
life, liberty and the pursuit of happiness. 























} Question of the Week. 


Should a Tax Withholding Income at Source 


Title Reg. U.S. Pat. Of. 








Be Passed by Present Session of Congress? 


Rep. Knute Hill 


(Dem.), Washington; Member, House Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means, 
answers: 

My answer is emphatically, No. In the 
first place, it is too much like the so- 
called Economy Act of March, 1933, 
which I voted against on the first vote 
cast in the House. The burden of that tax, 
like this proposed bill, rested most heav- 
ily, too heavily, on the ones least able to 
pay it. 

Secondly, it would be unfair, as thou- 
sands of people whose wages have not in- 
creased would be taxed the same as those 
whose wages have increased under the de- 
fense program. Lastly, the tax burden is 
heavy enough as it is and we can prevent 
inflation by means of a price-control law, 
or a sane monetary system. 


Senator Edwin C. Johnson 


(Dem.), Colo.; Member, Senate Committees 
on Finance, Military Affairs and Interstate 
Commerce, 

answers: 

The Treasury’s proposal that Congress 
impose a withholding tax on incomes, 
probably at the rate of 15 per cent, must 
be decisively and promptly rejected by the 
Congress. 

The withholding feature is un-American 
and onerous, and the proposal is so arbi- 
trary in its application and so violently 
opposed to the policy 
“that the ability to pay shall be the basis 
for levying taxes” that one would imagine 
this unfortunate proposal to be the prod- 
uct of the mind of a little wax-faced fel- 
low called Hitler. 


well-established 


Rep. A. Willis Robertson 


(Dem.), Virginia; Member, House Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means, 
answers: 

Defense spending for the calendar year 
1942 is now estimated at thirty billion dol- 
lars. For the current fiscal year receipts 
estimated at about one billion per 
month and expenditures in excess of two 
billions per month. The necessity for addi- 
tional revenue is clear. The primary pur- 
pose in levying taxes should be to raise 
revenue and that principle should be ad- 
hered to. Consideration of another revenue 
bill should commence as soon as practi- 
cable, but the enactment of a fair and just 
tax bill is of greater importance than the 
time when it becomes effective. 


are 
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A tax withholding income at the 
source has been advocated by the 
Treasury to help meet defense costs 
and as a means of curbing an in- 
flationary rise in prices. Congress 
has been asked to pass such addi- 
tional tax legislation at the present 
session. To obtain a cross section 
of informed opinion on this subject, 
The United States News asked 





members of the congressional tax 
committees and other experts on 
taxation this question: 

Should Congress enact at 
this session legislation for 
withholding income taxes at 
the source? 

Answers were presented in last 
week’s issue. Additional answers 
are presented herewith. 








Withholding income taxes at the source 
is a greater curb upon inflation than col- 
lection in the year following receipt of the 
income, but has the defect of applying to 
those who have received no additional in- 
come because of defense spending as well 
as those who have. 


Rep. Roy O. Woodruff 


(Rep.), Mich.; Member, House Committee 
on Ways and Means, 


answers: 

To those well-to-do who are uninformed 
as to whom the burden of taxation falls 
upon most heavily the proposal will not 
prove too startling. However, to those of 
us who know that taxes on production and 
business generally must be and are almost 
entirely passed on to the consuming public 
and are included in the price of all com- 





—Harris & Ewing 


SENATOR JOHNSON 


modities and service, it is clear that such 
a proposal would bring upon our least for- 
tunate people a degree of privation and 
want not heretofore endured. The method 
for collecting the tax might well be adopt- 
ed for many of our present taxes, as collec- 
tion at the source very definitely has its 
advantages. 


Rep. Harold Knutson 


(Rep.), Minn.; Member, House Committee 
on Ways and Means, 


answers: 

The imposition of a withholding tax on 
labor would, I fear, work a severe injustice 
on the rank and file of American working- 
men. While it is true that a considerable 
number are employed in defense produc- 
tion, it is safe to assume that two-thirds 
have not benefited by wage increases and 
it is doubtful if they will be benefited, as 
most of them are employed in nondefense 
production and by small business concerns 
that are unable to assume greater burdens 
at this time. 

Secretary Morgenthau suggested such a 
tax as a preventive for inflation. If price- 
control legislation is amended so as to in- 
clude wages and food, it will not need to 
be fortified by such a tax. 


Hugh S. Magill 


Chicago, Ill.; President, American Federo- 
tion of Investors, Inc., 
answers: 

Our Government should deal equitably 
with all its citizens. Such a law would be 
a virtual checkoff as applied to all wage 
earners and salaried employes. Would it 
be right to withhold the same amount in 
taxes from the wages or salaries of three 
employes, each having the same income, 
one of whom is single, one married but 
with no other dependents, and one a mar- 
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This is the House 


5 pag oaks from little acorns grow” — 
In radio, great services from little 
electrons grow. Electrons—tiny bits of elec- 
tricity—are corpuscles of science in the life- 
blood of radio progress. 

Electronics took wireless out of the spark 
gap and put it into the vacuum tube oscil- 
lator; it lifted radio off the cat-whisker of 
the crystal detector and placed it in the 
electron tube, acting as both detector and 
amplifier. Electronics gave wireless a voice 
—the radiophone, now called broadcasting. 

Today inthe Electronic Age, anew 
structure—RCA Laboratories — is 


being built on 260 acres at Princeton, 





are Building 





N. J., planned to be the foremost radio 
research center in the world. Here in sur- 
roundings that inspire clear thinking and 
research, scientists of RCA Laboratories 
will seek new truths. They will develop new 
inventions and services for radio, for in- 
dustry and for people everywhere, because 
Electronics is an ever-broadening field. 
The main section of RCA Laboratories 
—the House that Electrons are Building— 
will be ready for occupancy in the Spring 
of 1942. And with its opening, a new gate- 
way to the future of radio swings 
wide for the benefit of America and 


all the civilized world. 


RCA LABORATORIES 


A Service of the Radio Corporation of America 


Other RCA Services: RCA Manufacturing Company, Inc. ° Radiomarine Corporation of America ° R. C. A. Communications, Inc. 


National Broadcasting Company, Inc. ° RCA Institutes, Inc. 
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ERICA... 


We Have Witnessed the 
Part Speed Plays in the 


Modern "Blitzkrieg: 
Why Then Should Not Similar 
Speed Be Applied To 
Railway Freight? 


i i tial 
j ht is an absolute essen 
dy movement of freig — 
ae 4 successful fulfillment of our entire Natio 
Defense Program. , = 
Yet the possibility of a serious freight con nee : 
exists, despite the fact that a ie => 
4 . . i 
i j handling more fre i 
magnificent job in 
oar cars, than in previous peak years. ‘ ate 
Freight congestion can form a highly dange 
bottleneck to all of our Defense activities. . 
ae" s ite 
The solution to the problem, lies gn Pater ——- 
tion of “one-speed” railroading, with freig 
traveling at the speed of passenger trains. - 
Incorporate in freight cars, the same ~—- ing 
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modern streamliners and locomotives 
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ried man with five children? If not, must 
the employer under the law determine the 
differences in such cases? 

A similar question arises regarding 
those whose income is derived from inter- 
est or dividends. Would taxes paid at 
source be exempted in filing one’s income 
tax report? And would such a law militate 
against those receiving income princ?pally 
from salaries, wages, interest and divi- 
dends as compared with those whose in- 
comes accrue from profits on some form 
of business or private enterprise? 

These and other questions should be 
carefully considered before such a law is 
passed. 





Rep. Bertrand W. Gearhart 


(Rep.), Calif.; Member, House Committee 
on Ways and Means, 


answers: 

Because of the greatly increased levies 
that recent legislation has placed upon the 
incomes of the middle groups and the 
probability of so many of our taxpayers 
approaching the return day without hav- 
ing made any provision for the meeting of 
this greatly enlarged tax obligation, it 
would seem advisable that some legisla- 
tion should be enacted which would au- 
thorize the withholding of income taxes at 
the source, both for the protection of the 
revenues and prevention of embarrass- 
ment of taxpayers. 

However appealing this may be, it 
would be inadvisable to effect so radical a 
change in our taxation methods, laudable 
though the ends may appear to be, with- 
out a thoroughgoing study of conse- 
quences. 

It is entirely possible that the disad- 
vantages may far outweigh any advan- 
tages that may be now within our con- 
templation. 

I am for making the study. 


Rep. Wesley E. Disney 


(Dem.), Okla.; Member, House Committee 
on Ways and Means, 


answers: 

The experts say there will be $70,000.- 
000,000 in goods to be purchased with 
$80,000,000,000 of money; that the surplus 
$10,000,000,000 will create an inflationary 
competition for the goods. Inasmuch as 
the price of goods is involved, it may be 
met three ways: (1) price control on the 
whole of the goods: (2) excise taxes, going 
to the price of goods; (3) withholding 
taxes as proposed by the Treasury. 

Obviously, the high rate (15 per cent) 
indicates the opinion of the sponsors that 
the rate itself would be anti-inflationary. 
But, added to the existing rates. the prac- 


tical effect, in my opinion, would be a @°@™4 


spiral of demands for, and acquiescence in, 
higher wages and _ salaries by the white- 
collar workers and the wage earners— 
thereby increasing inflation. 


[ would prefer wise price control. 
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AMERICA’S NEW LIFELINE TO AFRICA 


North America 


Africa 
South America 


N AUGUST 18 President Roosevelt an- 
O nounced plans for the world’s most am- 
bitious airways project. It called for two things: 
First, a new air transport service from the U.S. 
to Africa and on across the Dark Continent 
to Egypt. Second, a new aerial “ferry service” 
linked with that system, delivering military 


planes to the Middle East. 


To Pan American was entrusted the build- 
ing of this airline over 11,898 miles of ocean, 
jungle and desert. Normally it would have 


taken years. Pan American got operations go- 


ing in 60 days! 

The White House statement reads in part: 
“The ferry system and the transport service provide 
direct and speedy delivery of aircraft from the 
‘arsenal of democracy to a critical point in the front 
against agdression, The importance of this direct 
line of communications between our country and 
strategic oulposts in Africa cannot be overestimated 


Pioneering is an old story to Pan American. 
A story made familiar through building 75,000 
miles of aerial routes throughout Latin 
America, over the Pacific, up to Alaska and 
across the North Atlantic. 

Cooperating with Uncle Sam and with our 
friendly neighbor nations is also nothing new. 
For example, Pan American recently took over 
thousands of miles of Nazi-controlled airlines 
in South America. Urgent defense needs were 
also met in linking Singapore and Manila by 


Clipper; in improving scores of airports. 
One thing is sure: America’s need of an effi 
cient, strongly welded international air trans- 
port service will be even greater tomorrow 
than it is today —for both commerce and de 
fense. You can be certain that “America’s 
Merchant Marine of the Air” will continue to 
anticipate the future and be ready with the 
necessary personnel, facilities, and experience. 


AMERICA'S MERCHANT MARINE OF THE AIR 


uP” PAN AMERICAN AIRWAYS SYSTEM 








A FREIGHT TRAIN 56 MILES LONG! That’s what 
you’d have if you lined up all the new cars 
bought by the Northern Pacific Railway in 
the last three years. 
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ON THE HEAD END of N. P. Fast Merc’ 


Freight ‘603’, one of the 14 brand Bw 
locomotives streaks West with vital materials 
for Pacific Coast shipbuilding, plane build- 
ing and Alaska defense. Leaving the Twin 
Cities this morning, its freight will reich 
Montana tomorrow afternoon. 


THE TRACK. On top of 
its rolling stock invest- 
ments, Northern Pacific 
is putting millions into 
heavier rail and ballast. 





THREE OF THESE weigh as much as a U. S. 
destroyer. Yet this giant new N. P. loco- 
hotive, equipped with roller-bearings, 
tolls amazingly easy. The cost? About a 
quarter of a million dollars. 
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To National Defense! 


PicTURED on these pages are some of the $22,000,000 
worth of new rolling stock that has been part of Northern 
Pacific Railway's contribution to rail transportation progress 
during the present emergency. 

As America geared itself to the new problems presented by 
national defense, N. P. was ready with 2,500 new freight cars 
delivered in 1940. Another 2,000 ordered last winter are 
now in service, and 2,200 more will be delivered shortly. 

A fleet of new diesel switch engines has just gone into 
service, and 14 fast new road locomotives are being added 
to speed the regular traffic and defense shipments that are 
making more and more urgent call on the vast natural re- 
sources of the rich country served by the Northern Pacific— 
“Main Street of the Northwest.” 


R. W. CLARK, Vice-President — Traffic, St. Paul, Minnesota 
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**No matter what it takes, no matter what it costs, we will keep open 
the line of legitimate commerce in these defensive waters” 


A AIN, America has spoken. She 
has declared that she will main- 
tain the freedom of the seas at all 
costs, and will use every means with- 
in her power to preserve our demo- 
cratic way of life. 

To carry those measures through, 
an important link in the chain of our 
defense needs strengthening. It is a 
link vital to the building of ships, 
planes and armament, because it will 


determine the speed and quantity of 


their production. It is adequate freight 
car equipment. 


Transportation is the primary 
arm of defense, and the 
primary arm of transporta- 
tion is the freight car 


The fundamental-importance of 


freight cars is self-evident. We, as a 
nation, propose a two-ocean navy—a 
mighty merchant fleet. To build them 
means, first, freight cars in sufficient 


numbers to deliver the quantities of 


materials needed for their construe- 
tion and to keep them supplied after 
they are built. 

Again, we propose an armament in- 
dustry capable of serving as democ- 
racy’s arsenal—and a modern mobile 
army. American railroads were pri- 
marily planned for civilian needs... 
needs for fuel and food and shelter 
that won't cease for the duration of 
the emergency. Thus, the railroads 
must assume a double burden. And, 
beyond that, they must also take over 
the cargoes of coastal ships trans- 
ferred into oceanic service. 

The full capacity of the car man- 
ufacturers will be taxed to meet. the 
Government's estimated freight’ car 
requirements. 


A new freight car every 
4/; minutes 


Right now Pullman-Standard Car 
Manufacturing Company is turning 
out one complete freight car every 


—Franklin D. Roosevelt 


114 minutes of the working day... and 
that is not the limit of its capacity. 
As and when materials become avail- 
able—so that it can make full use of 
multiple shift operation—the present 
high rate of production will be sub- 
stantially increased. 

With that as its goal, Pullman- 
Standard pledges the full efforts of its 
production, engineering and research 
staffs... the full measure of experi- 
ence embraced by its 82 productive 
years...and the loyal, untiring de- 
termination of every worker in its 
many plants to do his part toward 
preserving the American way. 

For, although Pullman-Standard, 
in addition to Railroad and ‘Transit 
Equipment, is building Tanks, Trench 
Mortars, Gun Carriages, Shells and 
Airplane Wings, it recognizes that noth- 
ing it can contribute to our defense pro- 
gram is more important right now, than 
the effective use of its total, freight-car- 
building capacity. 


Copyright 1941, Pullman-Standard Car Manufacturing Company 


PULLMAN-STANDARD CAR MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
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*—Swift Actions on a Wide Front 


Sure Timing of White House Counterstrokes Against Axis Pressures 
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Official gravity on outlook 
in Far East. New emphasis 
on the strike problem 


Franklin D. Roosevelt candidly ad- 
mitted in an interview last March that 
he could not see and did not look more 
than six inches beyond his nose. Last 
week it was apparent that the Chief Exec- 
utive hadn’t changed, still thought in the 
present tense, still acted on the immediate 
problem. Those problems thrust upward 
from the map at widely separated points, 
from the Far East to the Near East, from 
Spain to the Guianas. For each there was 
presidential action, bold, swift, timed as 
carefully as the special train which was to 
roll him southward at the week end to 
Warm Springs. 

Like the Secret Service men who spiked 
every switch along his right of way, the 


; —Harris & Ewing 
REXFORD TUGWELL 
For FDR: Lots of questions... 


President efficiently, in a crammed and 
hectic week, spiked new and_ potential 
Axis approaches along this nation’s de- 
livery route to the democracies. 

\ few turned south- 


hours before he 


ees vad the President met with the press. 


7 





He was affable, quipped with the front 
row until the office filled. The President 
said he hoped he would be able to stay 
at Warm Springs until Tuesday, but he 
wasn’t that he could, and if 


sure any- 
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LAURENCE STEINHARDT 
... lots of answers... 


body was to ask him the reason it could 
be summed up in one phrase—the Jap- 
anese situation. There was no denying 
the gravity which underlay his remarks. 
It was heightened when the President an- 


nounced that American merchant vessels 
sailing on routes in the Pacific Ocean 


would not be armed under 
cumstances.” 


“existing cir- 


Asked if he could say how the “existing 
circumstances” might be maintained, Mr. 
Roosevelt promptly that the 
question might better be asked in Tokyo, 
not in Washington. One 
man that it seemed to be his im- 
pression, and 


suggested 
veteran news- 
said 
President’s 
also, that most of the things being read 
are based on something that happened in 
Tokyo. The President agreed, said it 
probably was based on an American policy 
of infinite patience. 


possibly the 


That this game of patience was begin- 
ning to wear thin at the White House was 
the general opinion of high Government 
sources. The day before he spoke with the 
press, the President had again Ww atched his 
Secretary of State graciously shepherd 
Japan’s special envoy, Saburo Kurusu, and 
Ambassador Nomura once again into the 
White House. For 45 minutes the clock 
paced the meeting. 

At the end two grimly smiling Japanese 
exited, one echoing the other’s “I have 
not been called back by my government” 


in answer to a question as to whether they 
planned to meet again with either Mr. 
Hull or Mr. Roosevelt. When the question 
was put to Secretary Hull, he briefly re- 
plied, “I engagements.” Mr 
Roosevelt’s own tone the next day held 
little hope for a return engagement. 

It was at this same meeting with the 
press that the President was reminded by 
one questioner that early in his Adminis- 
tration he had done an effective job in 
commenting on the practice of National 
Committeemen representing business firms 
before 


have no 


Government agencies. Did the 
President now have any comment on a 
proposal for a law to keep former federal 
officials from representing firms before 
The President did—he 
heartily approved of the idea. 

The President is always sharp with 
newsmen who ask vague questions. He 
was sharp with one who said that the 


the Government? 





-Wide World 
WILLIAM BULLITT 
. . . lots more questions 


Puerto Ricans much worried 
over a so-called Caribbean plan which they 


were very 
understood would involve their economic 
relations with other islands in the Carib- 
bean, and that it was that 
Governor Tugwell has under 
consideration. 

The President carefully pointed out that 
as.the question was asked there was noth- 
ing in it at all. Actually what was hap- 
pening was this: “There is going to be an 


understood 


that plan 
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HERE are few, if any, jobs more 
important in the country today than 
the manufacture of engines for the air- 
craft which guard America. One of the 
most important factors in this field is the 
Wright Aeronautical Corporation of Pat- 
erson, New Jersey, manufacturers of the 
famed “Cyclone” engines. 
After assembly, the Wright engine is 
immediately placed in what are known 





There is @ size and model Trane Climate 

Changer for your job. Flexible provision for 

cooling, heating or both. Ideal for industrial 
applications and process work. 
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4 4 ii E provides 


correct air for airplane 


engine testing 


as “test cells” where the engine is oper- 
ated and tested to insure perfection in 
every detail. A standard fixed temper- 
ature greatly simplifies this procedure 
and facilitates uniform testing. This is 
accomplished by the use of an arrange- 
ment consisting of two rows of Trane 
Steam Heating Coils and four rows of 
Trane Water Cooling Coils. In addition, 
over forty Trane Climate Changers are 
used for heating, cooling and ventilating 
the operators’ rooms which are located 
between each pair of test cells. 

To the architects, engineers, contrac- 
tors, builders and industrials of America 
who are combining their efforts to fur- 
ther the national defense program, Trane 
has this message: We have the products, 
the knowledge, the production facilities 
and the nation-wide representation 
which you need to assist in the solution 
of your heating, cooling and air condi- 
tioning problems of every description. 


TRADE. 


« TORONTO, 





HEATING - COOLING - AIR CONDITIONING EQUIPMENT FROM 85 OFFICES 








economic survey made in which Puerto 
Ricans will take part. That was all there 
was to it, and the President frankly opined 
that it was very silly to worry about a 
study which hadn’t even begun, and es 


S-+ 
pecially since Puerto Rico was to be # 


party to it when it did begin. Mr. Roose- 
velt did acknowledge that the study might 
be made by a joint Anglo-American com- 


_ mission, since the area includes British hold- 


ings. 

The Caribbean washed up against the 
President’s desk in more ways than one. 
During one jammed day in which he 
summoned his breakfast tray with one 
hand and representatives of rail manage- 
ment and labor with the other, in which 
he held a secret council with his military 
and naval strategists, the President was 
also visited by his old New Deal friend, 
Rexford Tugwell, now Governor of Puerto 





—Harris & Ewing 
GEORGE MESSERSMITH 
Anniversary Ambassador 


Rico. The President asked a lot of ques- 
tions, got a lot of answers. 

The same technique was used on U.S. 
Ambassador to Russia, Laurence Stein- 
hardt, who flew 16,000 miles to give his 
chief an eyewitness account of the war. 
The technique will be used again when 
William Bullitt gets back from his special 
mission to the Near East. 

By return post President Roosevelt was 
advised that the “conclusions reached will 
give American nations a new opportunity 
to form an exact idea respecting the ad- 
vantages of friendly action, understanding 
and mutual respect, as established by the 
Good Neighbor policy.” 

Closer to the home office will be Diplo- 
mat George Messersmith, appointed by 
the President last week to the post of 
American Ambassador to Mexico. Mr. 
Messersmith’s appointment was _ neatly 
timed with a presidential message to Mex- 
ico’s President Avila Camacho, in which 
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Mr. Rooseve. 


wrote that the recent sign- 


Py ing of the econ »mic agreements established 
e “for future gen>rations an anniversary to 
d be proudly cele.ra::d.” 

a For the last fortnight the President’s 
3a diplomatic advisers had been disturbed 


2 Gower a paragraph: > an American magazine 


.- which appeared shortiy 2efore Chile’s ail- 


it President died. Last week President 
Ye Roosevelt at his press conference minced 
- no words, wanted North and South Amer- 
ica to know: “That the United States has 
e been forced to apologize to the Govern- 
: ment of Chile for an article written in 
C Time magazine—a disgusting lie. . . 
e “It is being widely used by the Nazi, 
- | Fascist and Falangist press this is 
H | another illustration of how some American 
y | papers and writers by such methods are 
s stocking the arsenals of propaganda by 
| the Nazis to be used against us...” This, 
) remarked the President, was the first time 


he had to go to such a length in the last 
eight and a half years. 

Less apologetic was the President toward 
Axis reaction to his dispatch of American 
troops into Dutch Guiana, where U.S. 
bayonets flanked vital bauxite mines, 
necessary to the defense program. Partic- 
ularly pleased was the White House over 


co-operation by Brazil in backing the 
move. 
On other fronts the President moved 


just as purposefully: He okayed the halt- 
ing of oil supplies to Franco’s Spain; shut 
i down the flow of war supplies to Vichy 
Africa; ordered immediate delivery of lend- 
lease war materials to Free French Africa. 

At home he reconvened the emergency 
rail fact-finding board to end the trans- 
portation strike threat; calmly awaited an 
emergency decision on the captive coal 
mine issue; made Congress punch the clock 
on. strike-control legislation by calling a 
late-at-night White House conference of 
legislative and executive aides. 

The ‘desert Roosevelt’: A returning 
American educational missionary from Iraq 
reports desert tribesmen are regular listen- 
ers to the President’s fireside chats. After 
the speech (piped from London in Arabic) , 
the tribesmen likely as not sit around and 
discuss collective bargaining or some other 
phase of the New Deal. 

Proclamation: President Roosevelt has 
designated December 15 as “Bill of Rights 
Day.” 

Celebration: The President’s 60th birth- 
day. January 29, will be celebrated as a 
4 diamond jubilee by the National Founda- 
tion for Infantile Paralysis. 

Designation: Mrs. Roosevelt is the “best- 
dressed woman in the field of politics,” 
according to a fashion magazine. 

Publication: The second set of Franklin 
D. Roosevelt’s public papers and addresses 
(period covering his second Administra- 
tion) is now on sale, with a special intro- 
duction and explanatory notes by Presi- 
dent Roosevelt. Once again, Judge Samuel 
Rosenman compiled and arranged the 
material. 
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* * * * * 
Plant facilities covering over half a million feet of 
space produce the famous line of Federal Trucks. 
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pheartg seh through sound growth 
built Federal’s ample factory facili- 
ties .. . today provides the capacity to 
keep pace with the ever mounting 
needs of both Industry and Defense. 

Since 1910 Federal has manufac- 
tured motor trucks exclusively .. . has 
built into its products the specifications 
demanded by every conceivable road 
and load condition . . . now provides 
in very essence those factors of lower 
operating upkeep, longer life, and 
greater stamina. 

Federal Trucks are available in the 
widest range of models and types— 
from light to highest tonnage capaci- 
ties—in conventional, cab-over-engine 
and also in special designs for unusual 
transport needs. They are working in 
every field of transportation through- 
out the world—serving the largest cor- 
porations, the smallest companies, big 
fleet owners, individual farmers with 
equal distinction, unsurpassed econ- 
omy—will do the same for you. 


FEDERAL MOTOR TRUCK CO, 
DETROIT > 


MICHIGAN 





Special work requires trucks built to 
special specifications and Federal 
supplies such units to order. 


FEDERAL TRUCKS CIRCLE THE 
GLOBE-ON A PASSPORT OF 
31 YEARS OF DEPENDABILITY 








For light or heavy duty needs, Federal 
builds trucks to fit your specific job. 





Federal’s proved dependability is 
responsible for its world wide 
acceptance. 





The extra features built into Federal 
Trucks serve to match every load and 
road demand. 


a 





Federal C. O. E. Trucks afford a shorter 
wheelbase—require less garage space— 


provide a smaller turning radius. 





FID OW EVERY CONTINENT 


QUALITY TRUCKS AT PRODUCTION PRICES 
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Why Unions Are Opposed to Wage Controls 
... Expansion of CIO in Defense Industries 


Wage Control. Over-all plan to freeze wages has been dis- 
carded. One contributing factor is this: Re- 
cent increases in worker carnings have not been uniform. Em- 
ployes in defense industries have been favored <s against 
those producing for civilian consumption. In some industries 
unionized plants have boosted rates faster than nonunion 
concerns; in others, the larger operators have been able to 
grant raises where smaller firms could not. A ceiling over all 
wages would hit families whose earning power has been re- 
duced, as well as those who have enjoyed big increases. 


DEFENSE industries have paid out the biggest raises. In 
these industries earnings now are reaching the $2,000 
annual minimum advocated by the Labor Department for 
maintenance of a family of five. For example: Workmen 
in shipyards are averaging $46.69 a week; in locomotive 
and tank plants, $41.68; auto factories, $43.20; electrical 
machinery industries, $37.28; aircraft factories, $38.58; 
explosive plants, $38.89; building construction, $37.10. 





-Wide World 


NLRB ELECTION . . . “BEST GAUGE” 


SIZE of the increases is important. Auto workers are earning 
15.4 per cent more than a year ago. In shipbuilding the 
increase is 31.8 per cent; in electrical machinery, 21 per 
cent; in locomotive and tank production, 32 per cent; in 
explosives plants, 20 per cent: in aircraft, 17.9 per cent; 
in building construction, 12.3 per cent. 


NONDEFENSE workers in many cases have not won corre- 
sponding increases. For example: The $39.74 average 
weekly earnings of newspaper and magazine - publishing 
employes represents only a 1.9 per cent increase over a 
year ago. The $32.20 average for telephone employes is 2.1 
per cent over last year. In retail trade the average is 
$22.09, an increase of 4.3 per cent. 


LIVING COSTS make no distinction between jvorkers in de- 
fense and nondefense industries, between factory and office 
employes, between union and nonunion workmen. Average 
increase in cost of living has been 8 per cent in the last 
year. Increased earnings in defense industries have more 
than accounted for this. In nondefense industries, higher 
costs have meant an actual reduction in living standards. 





FREEZING all wages, many Congressmen feel, would stabilize 
these inequities, but they are convinced, nevertheless, that 
inflation cannot be controlled if wages are left free. Idea 
now is either to prohibit employers from paying “infla- 
tionary” wages, or to permit the Price Administrator to 
“impound” any wage increases he finds to be inflationary. 


INFLATIONARY WAGE is defined as any increase that would 
necessitate higher prices, with these exceptions: (1) where 
wages are subnormal, (2) where cost of living warrants 
the increase, or (3) where corporation profits justify the 
raise. 


Unions’ Plan. Labor leaders are arguing against any form 
of wage control. They are collecting material 
to prove their argument that the greatest price increases have 
been made by industries where wage costs have risen least. 
Union economists maintain that increased income in the 
lowest brackets—$2,000 or less—furnishes no problem. 


ARGUMENT is this: Purchasing power of families in low- 
income groups goes entirely into food, clothing and rent— 
not into consumer durable goods, such as washing ma- 
chines, radios and automobiles. There is no scarcity of 

food or clothing, nor is there any inability to produce 

food or clothing. Therefore, there is no need to cut the 
purchasing power of this group. 


SHORTAGES of consumer durable goods, unions are suggest- 
ing, could be handled by a rationing system, under which 
all income groups would share alike in available radios, 
automobiles, ironers, ete. 


FORCED SAVING would be preferable in the unions’ view, 
to any form of wage regulation. Union leaders feel that 
Government regulation of wages takes the heart out of 
collective bargaining. Or, as Phil Murray put it in his 
letter to all members of Congress: “Any support given 
to wage control must be viewed as an antilabor 
action.” 


Union Expansion. Best gauge of AFL and CIO expansion 

campaigns is provided by plant elec- 
tions supervised by the National Labor Relations Board. Re- 
sults of the Board’s 1,381 elections conducted during the 
year ended Sept. 30 are now available. More than 460,000 
employes participated. 


CIO unions outstripped AFL by considerable margin in con- 
tests among employes in manufacturing industries, win- 
ning 42.4 per cent of all contests while AFL unions won 
32.4 per cent. Independent organizations trailed behind, 
winning only 8 per cent of all elections. The figures: For 
CIO, 545 elections; for AFL, 417 elections; for inde- 
pendents, 99. Unions were defeated in 222 contests. 


AFL dominated nondurable goods industries, winning strong- 
ly in food and printing industries. In durable goods in- 
dustries, picture was reversed. Here CIO won 52.2 per 
cent of all contests, overshadowing AFL in iron and steel, 
electrical equipment, autos—the basic defense industries. 
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Spreading Work: 
A Barrier Lifted 


ering Labor union leaders have been most crit- 
| “jeal of the Government’s failure to spread 
defense work among more manufacturers. 
CIO President Philip Murray has charged 
that, of 200,000 American manufacturers, 
56 have received approximately three- 
fourths of the total dollar value of de- 
fense contracts. 


Tee tobaccos who flunked 
...and one who didn't 


oc t This tobacco leaf wasn’t a bad 
} tobacco leaf. But he wasn’t 
# nearly aristocratic enough for Briggs 


: , Pipe Mi ». He didn’t have what i 
One of the obstacles to spreading de- Pipe Mixture. He didn’t have what it 


fense work among the smaller concerns has 
been a labor law—the Walsh-Healey Act— 
which regulates wages, hours and working 
conditions on all Government work. One | 
provision of that law, designed to keep 
speculators from bidding on Government 
business and then farming out the order 
without regard for wage standards of the 
manufacturer, stipulates that the con- 
tractor must be a manufacturer or regular 
dealer in the materials to be manufactured 

or used in performance of the contract. 


takes—so he couldn’t make the grade. 


This tobacco 
leaf was as blue- ’ 
blooded as they come. But 
This has meant that no group of manu- 
facturers, unable individually to perform 
a defense contract, could organize as a cor- 
poration or association to bid for Govern- 
ment work unless each manufacturer was 
willing to assume liability for failure of any 
of the others to make good in perform- 
ance, or unless the group bid in the name 


alas, Time hadn’t matured 
and mellowed him enough 
for Briggs Pipe Mixture! 
That’s why be didn’t make 


the grade. 
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es This tobacco leaf was both 
high born and mellow with 
years. That’s the only kind of tobacco good 


enough for Briggs! 


Yes, finer tobaccos, aged for years in fra- 
grant oaken casks ... aged Jonger than those 
in many luxury-priced blends .. . give Briggs 
its extra mellow, bite-free flavor. For a finer 
pipe treat, try atin. Only 15¢. 












1 Extra Fine Tobaccos 


2 Aged Extra Long 
for Extra Flavor 
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SECRETARY PERKINS 
... waives a rule 
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gives high-test quick starting 


at regular gas price 


WHY PAY MORE ? 


It is the FINEST GAS we've ever made 
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of one member, making him liable for the 
performance of the entire contract. 
Under pressure from both the War and 
Navy Departments, Labor Secretary 
Frances Perkins consented to exempt from 
this requirement of the law any corpora, 


tion or organization that has no manufac-~ 


turing facilities of its own but which sub- 
mits bids on behalf of a group of manu- 
facturers collectively certified by OPM as 


_ “defense production associations.” 


Individual plants within the associations 
will be treated as “substitute” manufac- 
turers rather than subcontractors, as sub- 
stitute producers are subject to the wage 
and hour restrictions imposed by the law. 


Defense Strikes 


Eighteen strikes, involving more than 
17,935 employes, held up work on defense 
projects for part or all of last week. The 
number of strikers declined by more than 
total reported the previous week, but, with 
the “captive” coal mines reopened, the 
number of strikers declined by more than 
160,000 below the total of a week ago. 


The totals: 


7 AFL strikes involving more 
than 11,545 employes. 


11 CIO strikes involving more 
than 6,390 employes. 


In the list below, the figures in paren- 
theses are the approximate number of em- 
ployes involved in each strike. 


INVOLVING AFL UNIONS 
AUTO WORKERS: 
Cash Valve Manufacturing Corp., De- 
catur, Ill. (65) 
LapiEs GARMENT WORKERS: 
Rice-Stix Dry Goods Co., Slater, Mo. 
(250) 
METAL TRADES: 
General Machinists Strike, St. Louis, 
Mo. (8,500) 
Lammert & Mann Co., Chicago, Ill. (150) 
TEAMSTERS: 
Midwest Truckers, Chicago, Ill. (2,500) 
TEXTILE WORKERS: 
E. Z. Mills, Bennington, Vt. 
MISCELLANEOUS: 
es Engineering Co., O’Fallon, 
ll. (20) 


INVOLVING CIO UNIONS 
AUTO WORKERS: 
Atlas Drop Forge Co., Lansing, Mich. 
(700) 
Breckenridge Machine Co. Euclid, 
Mich. (300) 
Republic Aircraft Products Corp., De- 
troit, Mich. (750) 
CLOTHING WORKERS: 
Eastern Uniform Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
(100) 
ELECTRICAL & Rapio WORKERS: 
American Radiator & Standard Sani- 
tary Corp., Bayonne, N. J. 
Bulova Watch Co., Woodside, N. Y. 
Federal Stamping & Engineering Co., 
Brookiyn, N. Y. (120) 
MINE WORKERS: 
3urgess Parr Co., Freeport, Ill. (800) 
Woodward By-Products Co., Birming- 
ham, Ala. (230) 
STEEL WORKERS: 
Columbia Steel Co., Pittsburg, Calif. 
(3,200) 
MISCELLANEOUS: 
G. & O. Manufacturing Co., New Haven, 
Conn. (190) 
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U.S.A.s Strength Is 
Power to Produce 


%* A strong Automobile Industry is the % Plymouth is also building under gov- 





backbone of defense. ernment allotment a reduced number of 
3 What keeps the industry strong, keeps cars for civilian needs that in no way in- 
the nation strong. Keeping busy is the terferes with the No.1 Job of defense pro- 
answer to that. Busy for defense. And duction. 


busy for civilian needs. % As long as Plymouth—and the entire 


%* Plymouth is fulfilling every United automobile industry—is a healthy, vig- 





States defense requirement that has so far orous business, you can expect nothing 
been assigned to it. Plymouth is pledged but the finest for national defense and for 
to do its utmost in every new defense your own necessary transportation. If you 
production assignment. need a new car, see and drive Plymouth. 























IT’S PLYMOUTH’S FINEST— a new, long, 
low-to-the-road beauty with great new 
power and new economy. On the basis of 
manufacturers’ own published specifica- 
tions, the new Plymouth is the low-priced 
car most like high-priced cars. Drive this 
Plymouth and discover its new ease 
of control...its new ride. 


P uF ay 
ware ¢ <. 
SoS? pe wii fers 


, 
’ Wi,» a hg ¥S oad 
5 Cog nt ak Ree AGS Aiea eae 


All prices and specifications subject to change without notice. Plymouth Division of Chrysler Corporation. 


PLYMOUTH succes scm 


PRODUCTS OF CHRYSLER CORPORATION—Army Tanks « Anti-Aircraft Cannons - Bomber Fuselage Sections + Aircraft Parts 
Shells and Projectiles - Command Reconnaissance Cars - Field Radio Cars + Troop and Cargo Motor Transports + Weapon Carriers 
Ambulances + Army Carry-Alls + Duralumin Forgings + Powdered Metal Parts - Cantonment Furnaces - Field Kitchens + Tent 
Heaters « Refrigeration Compressors + Marine and Industrial Engines « Diesel Engines - Defense Engineering + Civilian Cars and Trucks. 


























Special Report. 








OUR RISE TO LEADERSHIP 
IN WESTERN HEMISPHERE 


New Defense and Trade Links that Show Signs of Outlasting the War 


Contrast between German 
coercion of neighbors and 
U.S. policy of co-operation 


The United States is climbing into a po- 


sition of undisputed leadership in the 
Western Hemisphere. And, as U.S. in- 
fluence increases, the influence of Ger- 


many and her allies—Italy and Japan— 
wanes. Evidence of trends 
from a number of recent events. 
American forces are occupying Dutch 
Guiana with of the Nether- 
lands government and the co-operation of 
Brazil. No Latin-American governments 
have protested the action, despite German 


these comes 


the consent 


charges of U.S. imperialism. Governments 
bordering the Caribbean have revoked li- 
censes for Nazi-owned airlines and are as- 
sisting Pan-American Airways to establish 
new operations. Joint plans for hemi- 
sphere defense are progressing from Hud- 
son’s Bay to Cape Horn. These are some 
positive signs of inter-American co-opera- 
tion. 

Evidence of growing resistance to Nazi 
influence includes: Mexico’s recent re- 
fusal to exchange oil and metals for Jap- 
anese silk and rayon, although the refusal 
threatened a shutdown of Mexico’s textile 
industry; the acceptance in Latin America, 
after some protests, of this country’s black- 
list of pro-Nazi business firms; the ousting 
of President Arnulfo Arias of Panama, 
suspected of having pro-Axis leanings. 

Reasons for U.S. success are found in 
contrasting methods used by this country 
and Germany. Briefly, the United States 
seeks to strenethen its influence in the 
hemisphere through co-operation and nego- 
tiations that will act to the advantage of 
the weaker nation. 
and exploitation. 


Germany tries force 


Germany, for example, stirs up intrigue 
through “fifth fo- 
ments revolt and builds up private armies. 
An attempted Nazi putsch was crushed 
in Bolivia last summer. More recently, an 
Argentine investigating committee has dis- 
closed widespread Nazi activity in that 
country and reports the existence of 500,- 
000 storm scattered the 
South American continent. Present trou- 
bles between Peru and Ecuador are be- 
lieved to be Nazi-inspired. 


column” movements, 


troopers over 
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JOINT DEFENSE PLANNERS: COL. 
Deliberations secret . 


Politically, the United States follows a 
“hands off” policy and is friendly to exist- 
ing governments, whether they are benevo- 
lent dictatorships, as in Guatemala and 
Brazil, or democracies, as in Costa Rica 
and Uruguay. 

Trade relations also show a sharp con- 
trast. German policy is to build up debts 
that can be paid off only with German- 
made Through elaborate barter 
agreements and blocked mark deals, Ger- 
many obtained Brazilian cotton, Uruguay- 
an meat and other materials before the 


goods. 


war. Payment was to be in German goods, 
but those goods have not been delivered. 
Many Latin-American countries have large 
balances in German marks, but cannot use 
them. Major goal of Nazi trade is to make 
raw materials countries utterly dependent 
on‘the Reich. 

American policy is not only to buy 
Latin America’s miterials, but also to 
advance credit to build up Latin-Ameri- 
can industry. Brazil has received a $20,- 
000,000 loan to build a steel plant and is 


given priority preference on_ structural 
materials from the United States. Haiti 


has been advanced $5,000,000 to develop 
rubber and other tropical products. Loans 


by the Export-Import Bank now total 


(This article represents the result of an 
extensive research on a topic of out- 
standing importance in National Affairs.) 


—Wide World 
BIGGAR, MAYOR LA GUARDIA 
. . results apparent 


more than $180,000,000, and $700,000,000 
is available. 

The U.S. also encourages trade between 
the American republics as well as with 
this country. Agreements such as the cus- 
toms union on new products to be de- 
veloped in Brazil and Argentina are en- 
couraged. 

U.S. relations with Canada and 
Mexico also contrast with Germany’s at- 
titude toward her neighbors. Germany has 
demonstrated that conquest is her aim. 
All of continental Europe has been over- 
run, even countries that sought friendly re- 
lations, such as Denmark and Norway. 

The United States, on the other hand, 
has given proof that no territorial con- 
quests Instead, this 
country is co-operating closely in main- 
taining the independence of its neighbors, 
economically and politically. The clearest 
picture of present hemisphere policies is 
presented in U. S.-Canadian relations. 


are contemplated. 


Basis for co-operation was established 
under the Hyde Park Agreement last 
spring between President Roosevelt and 
Prime Minister Mackenzie King. Chief 
purpose of the agreement is to mesh the 
Canadian and American defense plants for 


more efficient war production and_ to 
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strengthen joint defenses. Four organiza- 
tions now are at work translating these 
principles into action. They are: 


| ° 
The Joint Canadian-American Defense 
Board. Headed by Fiorello H. La Guardia KS [ Wa Ss 
a ws the United States and Col. O. M. Big- ee 


gar for Canada, this board is planning for 
the joint defense of the North American ' 
continent. Deliberations of the board nec- FO BRING you FLUORESCENT AT ITS BEST! 
essarily are secret, but results already are 
apparent. 

Canadian and American troops together 
occupy Newfoundland, where strong de- 
fenses are being built. The American 
Navy has access to a base at Halifax and 
Canadian troops as well as U.S. soldiers 
are stationed in the West Indies. On the 
Pacific Coast, Canada is building a series 
of airports that can be used by both forces 
and will provide a chain of air defenses 
from California to Alaska. 

Indications are that the joint defense 
board may continue to function m peace 
as well as war. 








Joint economic committees have been 
formed to deal with the broader aspects 
of defense production and to make plans 
now for postwar reconstruction. 

Growing both in this country and Can- 
ada is the opinion that the business struc- 
tures of both nations must be integrated 
for postwar as well as war purposes. The 
war emergency is increasing the need of 
a single supply policy for the continent, 
and the joint committees are studying 
__ proposals to maintain a similar policy. 
Questions now being studied by the 
joint committees include the effect on 

each country of price-control policies, pri- 
orities, exports and imports, and mutual 
shipping problems. In general, the com- 
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mittees recommended policies that will not TESTED on 50 vital points, fixtures bearing the 

disrupt the war effort and promise the FLEUR-O-LIER label assure you of electrical, 

most for peacetime reconstruction. mechanical and lighting excellence. They're 
The Joint Materials Co-ordinating fixtures you can depend on! 

Committee deals more specifically with the CERTIFIED by famous Electrical Testing Labora- 

supply of raw materials needed by both tories as meeting these 50 rigid specifications, set 

Canada and the United States. Canadian up by MAZDA Lamp makers for your protection. 


a GUARANTEED! Certified FLEUR-O-LIER fix- 'TS DEFINITE ASSURANCE’ 
tures are made by over a score of leading manu- ON FEATURES YOU WANT! 


——— . facturers . . . and every unit is guaranteed. 








© Flicker correction 
(GeMERCIAL frvestMENT [RUST = 2 WIDE CHOICE! « durability ond safety 


CORPORATION <= Commercial and industrial ® Dependable ballasts and 


Certified FLEUR-O-LIERS 
Convertible Preference Stock, 5 a = are now available in more rena ; 
$4.25 Series of 1935, Dividend than 125 sizes and designs. © Ease of Maintenance 
A quarterly dividend of $1.0614 on the Con- P » = . ° 
=a Preference Stock, $4.25 Series of 1935, it s aablek bene. nae a safe, de bd Efficient lighting performance 
j of COMMERCIAL INVESTMENT TRUST pendatieuxtures to meet your . 
CORPORATION has been declared payable particular lighting needs! © High power factor (over 85%) 
January 1, 1942, to stockholders of record at the 
close of business December 10, 1941. The trans- 


fer books will not close. Checks will be mailed. 
Common Stock, Dividend F ‘ EF U 1 al Oo coil i i s R & 
A quarterly dividend of 75 cents per share in cash 


has been declared on the Common Stock of 


COMMERCIAL INVESTMENT TRUST D FIXT 

CORPORATION, payable January 1 an, CERTIFIE IXTURES FOR FLUORESCENT LIGHTING 
stockholders of record at t ‘ f busi ; ici z j ; 

December 10, 1941. The rocco: wd Coals will Participation in the FLEUR-O-LIER orapem oS a to any 

not close. Checks will be mailed. manufacturer who complies with FLEUR-O-LIER requirements. j7> 


JOHN I. SNYDER, Treasurer. 
November 27, 1941. - TEAR OUT AND MAIL 


4 FLEUR-O-LIER MANUFACTURERS * 2151-12 Keith Building, Cleveland, Ohio 
ne imap Please send me FREE new booklet ‘50 Standards for Satisfaction,” together with 
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list of Fleur-O-Lier manufacturers. 


Name City 
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(eT, FLUORESCENT 


LIGHTING 





Serving the Cause of Defense! 


At the drafting table*—at the office 
desk—at the lathe—America is re- 
sponding, day and night, to the call 
for speedy, accurate, efficient work. 


To keep production up—to keep mo- 
rale high—good visibility—proper il- 
lumination—is “Priority One!” 
Thousands of businesses are already 
depending on the cool, brilliant, 
shadowless light obtainable through 
the scientific engineering of GUTH 
Fluorescent Fixtures. In your own 
plant or offices; you, your employees, 
and your production schedule will all 
gain through a GUTH Fluorescent 
Installation. 


Write us today for full details. 





*Photo above shows GUTH EXCELUX in the 


Drafting Rooms of Jones & Laughlin Steel Com- 
pany. Illustration directly above shows close-up 
of the amazing EXCELUX—diffusing illuminant. 
GUTH Fluorescent Fixtures are built Stronger 
to serve Longer! 


THE EDWIN F. GUTH CO. 
2615 Washington Avenue  / 







St. Louis, Mo. 


“LEADERS IN LIGHTING SINCE 1902” 


war industry has expanded to the tune of 
$550,000,000, but this expansion depends 
in large part upon shipments from the 
United States of structural steel, machine 
tools, plant equipment and coal. 

The United States, on the other hand, 
needs Canadian nickel, copper, lead, co- 
balt, aluminum, woodpulp, timber and 
newsprint. Arrangements also are being 
made for the delivery of Canadian power 
to American industrial plants near the St. 
Lawrence River. 

The Joint Defense Production Com- 
mittee, comprised of U.S. and Canadian 
defense officials, is the latest co-operative 
agency to be created. This committee is 
expected to integrate production. 

Through the work of this committee, 
for example, American airplane engines 
may be produced for Canadian-built 
planes; Canadian powder shipped to be 
loaded into U.S. shells, just as Canadian 
ships have been made available to bring 





CANADIAN TIMBER FOR U. S. 


Lend-lease advances will apply, more- 
over, to materials and parts shipped to 
Canada for use in Canadian-made equip- 
ment destined for Britain. Canada thus 
will be relieved of the necessity of paying 
for a large part of U.S. supplies. 

Dealings with Latin America follow the 
outline of dealings with Canada. The re- 
cent agreement with Mexico assures that 
country of $30,000,000 for highway devel- 
opment, continued Treasury purchases of 
Mexican silver and a currency stabiliza- 
tion loan. In exchange, Mexico agrees to 
start payments on U.S. land claims and 
to work toward a settlement of confiscat- 
ed oil properties. Previously, RFC had 
agreed to buy Mexico’s output of 18 stra- 
tegic materials, such as mercury, lead, an- 
timony and henequin. 

Through the Institute of Tropical Agri- 
culture, this country expects to develop in 
Latin America industries to grow rubber, 
spices, drugs and fibers now bought from 


“ agen 


, . # 
—Wide World 


INDUSTRY 


Also... nickel, copper, lead, cobalt, etc. 


ore down the Great Lakes to steel mills. 

An important element in the work of 
this committee will be to ease Canada’s 
exchange difficulties. Canada last year 
bought $868,000,000 worth of American 
materials, while United States purchases 
from Canada amounted to only $503,500,- 
000. This adverse trade balance is forcing 
Canada to scratch for dollars, since the 
Dominion Government is paying cash and 
not receiving lend-lease aid. 

Present plans contemplate that Can- 
ada’s exchange problem can be solved in 
some part by the sale of more Canadian 
products to the United States. The Re- 
construction Finance Corp. already has 
advanced $50,000,000 to expand Canada’s 
aluminum industry, and repayment will 
come in the form of metal. Canada also 
is believed able to supply this country 
with small arms, ammunition, some ex- 
plosives and heavy chemicals. 


42 


the East Indies. 

Hemisphere co-operation, however, is 
not free from headaches. Brazil, which has 
found a new cotton market in Canada, is 
complaining of subsidized sales of U.S. 
cotton in the same area. Chile and other 
nations want more metal products and 
other materials than this country now is 
able to supply. All American countries, 
furthermore, are building sterling balances 
in England, and, after the war, the Unit- 
ed Kingdom suddenly might find a trade 
advantage in these credits. 

But this important element, as U.S. 
officials view the situation, is that this 
country seeks through co-operation and 
mutual understanding to solve problems 
that Germany attacks through exploita- 
tion and conquest. In the Western Hemi- 
sphere, this policy has been successful and 
many officials believe will produce ties 
that cannot easily be broken after the war. 
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a Trucks— 
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VER many a U. S. highway a 
stream of trucks goes flashing 
through the night. 


Some are jammed with shell cas- 
ings. Others are rushing machine 
gun mountings to hungry assembly 
lines. Still others carry steel plates 
for tanks . . . gasoline and oil for 
motorized columns... replacement 
parts for repairs in the field . . . food 
and uniforms for the soldiers. 


SPEEDING DEFENSE 


Forty to sixty per cent of the loads 













< carried by America’s freight trucks 
& ' —-throughout America—are for 
4 defense. 
= Trucks form a giant conveyor 


system—linking factories to- 
gether like no other trans- 
portation system can. By 

contrast truck 


TOMORROW 


akes a Whole F 
Busy on the 
p ONE Tank 











loads are small ... highly flexible. 


Trucks FLOW goods into a plant 
in a steady stream — keeping pace 
with production—instead of dump- 





once onto congested platforms. 


FASTER THAN MAIL 
Moreover — trucks are never side- 
tracked. Deliveries often come 
through faster than the U. S. Mail! 
Actually—express service at freight 
rates. 


Interrupt this flow and you stop 
tanks—and troops—quick! Short- 
ages may soon develop in consumer’s 
goods. Prices jump. 

CUTTING COSTS 
Help trucks roll—and you not only 
speed defense—you reduce the cost 
of your own food... clothing... 
and daily necessities. For everything 


leet of Motor 


Home Front 
in Action! 











you eat—wear—or use—comes to 
you all or part of the way by truck. 

Isn’t it time, then, that trade bar- 
riers be abolished? Useless barriers 
that hamper or stop the free flow of 
goods by truck? 












NEITHER TRUCKS.NOR TANKS. 
CAN SMASH THESE BARRIERS 


a SE fone / 


Conflicting State and local laws raise trade 
barriers against the very (transportation 
system America needs most today. A book- 
let describing these barriers will be sent 
to you on request. 








» AMERICAN TRUCKING sssocunons 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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“The moving finger writes, and 
having writ moves on..... = 


OMAR KHAYYAM 


Wate withirs— 


BEFORE THE MOVING FINGER 





THE SPOTLIGHT is on production, more pro- The *‘Moving Finger’’ records industrial processes 








duction, faster production; and all along the line as actually performed. It tells men and management 
this means greater opportunities for waste to slow whether the schedule is being properly followed. 
down ‘“‘speed up’ schedules. Waste takes many Put your processes on record. The Brown Engineer 
forms ... Material... Time... Spoilage... can help you discover where waste is reducing 
Rejects .. . Power... Man Hours... each costly. efciency in your plant. Let him show you how 
All, however, can be detected by a direct method of efficiently and economically Brown Indicating, | 
accurate measurement and control. InstRUMENTS Recording and Control Instruments can reduce costs 
by Brown record daily for management, facts that and ‘“‘speed up’’ production. Write Brown In- 
often: point the difference between profit and loss. STRUMENT Co., 4431 Wayne Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 


| 


—— Spatiamts ly BROWN forte Secertts 


DIVISION OF MINNEAPOLIS-HONEY WELL REGULATOR CO. 


\ FOR TEMPERATURES - PRESSURES - FLOWS - LIQUID LEVELS - HUMIDITY 




















Plus and Minus 


Title Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 








2201 M Street, N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 


Vrend of American busiaess 


Title Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


The present is only a lull in the rising price trend, in the rising trend 
of demand for raw materials. It's not anything permanent, not a trend shift. 

In prices: The BLS index has hovered between 92 and 93 per cent of the 1926 
level for two months; has revealed a slowdown in the rate of rise. 

In raw materials: Markets are a bit less strained as the scramble to build 
inventories is slowed and as production curtailment is felt in some lines. 

Yet both of these situations are temporary: are to be followed by a revival 
of pressures as the armament program moves gradually into high gear. 











In the case of priceS.ecec. 

The over-all outlook is for an average 1941 price level of 87 on the BLS in- 
dex. This would be an increase of about 11 per cent over the 1940 level. 

The 1942 outlook now is for an average price level of 102 on the BLS index. 
This would represent a gain of 17 per cent over the 1941 average. 

That's inflation. But it's not runaway inflation. It's not inflation com- 
parable to that of the last war. It reveals restraints at work this time. 

In fact: At this stage in World War I prices were shooting higher. 

The record now shows that..... 

In World War I prices at this stage were 133 per cent of prewar. 

In World War II prices in the same period are 121 per cent of prewar. 

Striking gains in this war to date are in farm products. Striking gains in 
the last war were in metals, in chemicals, in fuel, in paper. 

Further: Evidence discloses that price controls now in use, although crude, 
are effective up to the present. Farm prices are the ones running wild. 

















In the case of raw materials..... 

The outlook is for a period of quiet while inventories are used up. 

Then: There's likely to be trouble. It may lead to political pressure that 
will force allotment of scarce materials to nondefense industries. 

As it is now: OPM says that it is impossible to make allotments to nonde- 
fense industry without affecting defense production; that there can be no rule- 
of-thumb formula for dividing up materials to save small industry. 

This problem is moving over into the political realm. It probably will be 
solved on that basis, on the basis of group pressure on Congress. 











It's well for businessmen to keep eyes and ears wide open in watching de- 
velopments from now on in priority administration, in the shifts to come. 

Reasons why are these..... 

1. Present system of priorities is breaking down; is in a bad way. 

2. Proposed system of allocations is frightening officials with its com- 
plications; is unlikely to be brought forward until pressures force. 

3. The now-announced Production Requirements Plan is to be a stop-gap; is 
to be used to bolster a cracked-up priority system and to precede allocations. 

The fact of the matter is this..... 

SPAB, like OPM before it and like the Defense Commission before that, is 

















awed by size of the task of attempting over-all management of U. S. industry; is 





(over) 
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TREND OF AMERICAN BUSINESS=- (Continued) 


hesitating to create the vast organization, to assume the vast powers that the eo 
job of running a war economy has forced in every other country. The search 
Still is for expedients, for ways to dodge the task of allotting most everything. 
In the end: Some organization will be forced to tackle the job. 
So: Don't be surprised if one more shake-up comes in the defense setup; if 
SPAB undergoes a Shake-up; even if the trend is toward a civilian ministry of sup- 
ply, toward a centralization of power much greater than in the past. 





OPM's new plan is to spread the use of general ratings; to enable a wider 
share of industry to cover raw material requirements for three months at a time. 

But: In obtaining a rating, each company must give detailed information 
concerning inventories, orders on hand, orders filled, etc. 

Purpose is to obtain information upon which general rationing or a system 
of allocations can be built; to find out the vital statistics of industry. 

This is the in-between step, the bridge from priorities to allocations. 

The new form to be filled out is PD-25A. Write to OPM Production Require= 
ments Plan section for details. Plan is Supposed to take effect January l. 











There appears to be trouble wrapped up in the Treasury's latest study. 

It's a study of earnings of corporations doing defense business, of those 
corporations, principally, that hold the bulk of the defense contracts. 

Evidence of some very big earnings is reported. 

That means: Treasury will be set to go to Congress with "horrible examples" 
of armament profits; will be able to argue for a ceiling on profits, for much 
more stringent taxes on "excessive" as well as excess profits. 

Henry Morgenthau is prepared to ask again for a single invested capital ’ 
base for determining the excess profit credit; is ready to press his ideas. we 

But: There is nothing to suggest that Congress will budge. The whole tax 
Situation remains in a state of flux. Only certainty is of tax increases. 














One Treasury plan for more taxes looks like this..... 

A withholding tax on individuals to raise $1,500,000,000. 

Increased pay-roll taxes for Social Security to raise $1,400,000,000. 

Tightened excess profits taxes and higher rates to raise $1,500,000,000. 

Increased and broadened excise taxes to raise $800,000,000. 

Higher estate and gift taxes to raise $250,000,000. 

Here is a total of $5,450,000,000 in revenue that would meet Treasury's 
idea of a minimum tax increase for 1942. It would be painful. 

















It seems very doubtful that Congress, now or any time soon, will..ee.e. 
1. Give an executive agency power to license American industry. 
2. Give an agency power to buy and sell commodities as a means of checking 
price movements; as a means of exercising control over price machinery. 
3. Give an executive agency power to place ceilings over wages or profits. ' 
In other words: The time appears not to be at hand when Congress will sup- 
port drastic control over prices. The reason: Members of Congress are not yet 
impressed by evidence that a runaway inflation is developing. 
These things all may come--later. Right now there's a strong urge in Con- 
gress to wait and see, to go slowly in giving the Executive more power. j 























Industrial activity is holding at a high level; is continuing to edge ahead 
Slowly as armament production moves into something like full swing. 

Not much more gain, however, can be squeezed out of the present plant. More 
and more of armament gains will represent a shift out of normal output. 
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What you as a businessman CAN 


Q Od CANNOT do as a result of federal 





t 






court and administrative decisions: 





Conclusions expressed in these 
paragraphs are based upon deci- 
sions and rulings of courts and 
Government bureaus. In making | 
their decisions, courts and bureaus | 
consider many facts which, for rea- | 
sons of space, cannot be set forth | 
in detail. The United States News, 
on written request, will refer inter- 
ested readers to sources of this 
basic material. 
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YOU CANNOT use tin or lead foil to 
package many products after next March 
15, according to a recent order of the 
Office of Production Management. Foil 
manufacture is barred after January 15. 

% * * 

YOU CAN probably escape paying So- 
cial Security taxes on employes of such 
institutions as better business bureaus. 
A federal circuit court of appeals holds 
one Better Business Bureau exempt from 


weet tax as a nonprofit educational institu- 
tion. 


* * * 


YOU CAN sue to attach assets in a 
bank account blocked by the Treasury’s 
freezing order if a New York court ruling 
is upheld. The court decided that State 
courts have jurisdiction in cases where 
creditors are endeavoring to attach blocked 


funds. 
* * * 


YOU CAN insist that employes, who 
would testify in your behalf in a Labor 
Board proceeding, be heard if the case 
against you is largely circumstantial. A 
federal circuit court holds that a Labor 
Board trial examiner erred when he re- 
fused to admit testimony rebutting 
charges that the employer dominated an 
independent union in the plant, and the 
case was returned for a new hearing. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT join with other mer- 
chants in organizing a buying corporation 
which would then receive brokerage fees 
from sellers and distribute those fees as 
dividends to its members. Such activity 
violates the brokerage. provision of the 
Robinson-Patman Act, the Federal Trade 
Commission holds. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT receive reimbursement 


as a cost-plus-fixed-fee defense contractor 













Ready 
to move in 
and help you use 


Wire Rope 
for Defense 







With wire rope indispensable on defense equipment in 
every branch of industry, it rates the best attention that anyone 
can give. And the simplest way to insure such attention is to make 
use of the experience offered by Broderick & Bascom engineers. 


Working with you wholeheartedly, like an added department 
of your business, our wire rope specialists will move in on any 
existing problem you may have. Or they will survey your present 
installations to see if higher rope efficiency can be obtained. Even 
the finest grade of wire rope—Preformed Yellow Strand—should 
be of proper size and construction to secure the extra production 
and longer life built into its strong, tough, flexible steel wires. 


Fitting a specific job with the right rope saves time, labor, 
materials. Faster operation .. . easier handling . . . fewer stops for 
replacements . . . conservation of steel—these are real defense 
gains that result from using Pretormed Yellow Strand and using 
it correctly. Get in touch with us now or with our distributor 
near you. 


BRODERICK & BASCOM ROPE CO., ST. LOUIS 


Branches: NewYork, Chicago, Houston, Portland, Seattle. Factories:St.Louis, Seattle, Peoria 


YELLOW 
STRAND 


Preformed WIRE ROPE <™ 





A Mainstay of Ne‘ onci Defense, Through Its Service to 
GENERAL CONTRACTORS + PLANT ENGINEERS « ROAD BUILDERS + ROTARY DRILLERS 
LOGGERS + MINERS + QUARRY OPERATORS and OTHER INDUSTRIAL SERVANTS 
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shipr’ng 


MERICAN 


42 National City branch “embassies” 


the corner’ 


9 


From Middletown 
to the Brazilian 
Jungles 


business can use the 


“on the ground” experience. 





in daily contact with our men in the field. 


OF NEW YORK 


Head Office: 55 WALL STREET 





ARGENTINA 
Buenos Aires 
Sub-branches 

Flores 
Plaza Once 
Rosario 


Braziv 
Rio de Janeiro 
Pernambuco 
Santos (Agy.) 
Sao Paulo 

Cana Zone 
Balboa 
Cristobal 








CHILE 
Santiago 
Valparaiso 


COLOMBIA 
Bogota 
Barranquilla 
Medellin 

CuBA 

-Havana 
Sub-branches 
Cuatro 
Caminos 
Galiano 
La Lonja 


LATIN-AMERICAN BRANCHES 


Caibarien 
Cardenas 
Manzanillo 
Matanzas 


Established 1812 


in Latin America and capitalize on a quarter century of 


The inland manufacturer who had agreed to deliver 
mining machinery to the jungle section of Brazil has be- 
come one of our happiest clients. He needed intimate and 
detailed knowledge of local operating conditions and river 
transportation. Our staff in Rio, drawing on their “ around 
contacts, obtained accurate specifications, 
instructions, credit data and a valuable practical 
guidance that enabled him to carry out his contract and 
created a new and active market. This is just one instance 


among thousands in the service folders of our customers. 


It has taken 27 years to accumulate a knowledge of the 
“know how” of doing business in Latin America. National 
City opened its first branch in Buenos Aires in 1914— 
other branches followed quickly. This pioneering has been 
done for American business, and you are invited to take 
advantage of the help we can give you. In Head Office a 
group of National City men who have been stationed at 


one time or another in all Latin-American countries are 


THE NATIONAL CITY BANK 


70 Branches in Greater New York 





Mexico 


Mexico City 


~ ° > 7 
Santiago PERU 


DoMINICAN 
REPUBLIC 


Lima 


Ciudad Trujillo Puerto Rico 


Barahona 

La Vega 

Puerto Plata 

San Pedro de 
Macoris 

Santiago de los 
Caballeros 


San Juan 
Arecibo 
Bayamon 
Caguas 
Mayaguez 
Ponce 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


important city of the world 


REPUBLIC OF 
PANAMA 


Panama 


Colon 


UruGuay 
Montevideo 


VENEZUELA 


Caracas 


Branches, affiliates and correspondent banks in every commercially 


























for dues in such organizations as cham- 
bers of commerce. The Comptroller Gen- 
eral of the United States that such fees 
are not expenses incurred in operating a 
plant. 






































* * * 


YOU CAN, as a resident of a co-opera- 
tive apartment, deduct your prorata 
share of real estate taxes paid on the apart- 
ment when you compute your federal in- 
come tax. This ruling has been made by a 
federal circuit court of appeals. 


x * * 


YOU CANNOT avoid paying federal 
income taxes on the gain you make when 
you sell a 99-year lease on land and build- 
ings that you have subleased to other ten- 
ants. Under such circumstances, the gain 
is held by the Board of Tax Appeals to be 
taxable in full. 


YOU CAN perhaps lose raw material in- 
ventories by Government order. An execu- 
tive order by the President gives OPM 
broad authority to requisition private 
property defense purposes. 
However, it is contemplated to limit such 
requisitions at present to tools, machines 
and materials not procurable through or- 
dinary Government purchases. 


needed for 





YOU CANNOT continue to export 
oils, fats, rubber, and other products to 
the British Empire under a general license. 
Except for shipments to the United King- 
dom, Canada and Newfoundland, general 
licenses have been revoked by the Eco- 
nomic Defense Board. Future shipments 
either will be licensed individually or 
through the British Purchasing Commis- 
sion. 


YOU CAN pay slightly higher than ceil- 
ing prices for iron and steel scrap if you 
are a West Coast producer. The Office of 
Price Administration has amended _ its 
scrap price schedule to facilitate supplies 
for Western users. 


* * 


YOU CAN join with other manufac- 
turers to form a corporation for the pur- 
pose of bidding on defense contracts. The 
Secretary of Labor has agreed to suspend 
that requirement of the Walsh-Healey Act 
which prohibits nonproducing associations 
from bidding on contracts worth more 
than $10,000. 


YOU CAN hereafter probably obtain 
used steel drums for containers at lower 
than recently prevailing prices. The Of- 
fice of Price Administration, noting that 
used drums have sold at prices above ceil- 
ings for new drums, has placed a $2.25 
ceiling on standard 55-gallon used con- 
tainers. 
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Two-Way Tie: U.S. Turns South for Raw Materials; 
Latin Countries’ New Need for Our Finished Goods 


Control of trade routes to the vast raw material resources 

of Latin America is becoming indispensable to U.S.- 
British war industry. Essential to further expansion of arms 
output is Latin-American copper, bauxite, manganese, tung- 
sten, lead and other supplies. Growing importance of the ma- 
terials explains the urge to extend military bases southward, 
by sending U.S. troops to guard bauxite in Dutch Guiana. 


BAUXITE: Great stores of this materi.l in South America will 
be needed for expansion of aluminum output in North 
America. Airplane manufacture depends upon the supply 
of aluminum, which is derived from bauxite ores. More 
than half the bauxite supply of the United States now 
comes from Dutch Guiana. Imports are due to grow as 
ships and productive facilities become available. 


COPPER: Ability to increase arms output next year and keep 
many nondefense plants in operation depends largely upon 
copper imports from Latin America. The United States 
looks to Chile, Peru and Mexico for about one-third of the 
1942 copper supply. Copper production in South America 
is increasing, reached a new peak in October. Latin- 
American mines offer the best prospects for added output. 


MANGANESE: Since the closing of supply sources in Rus- 
sia, Latin America has become the chief source of man- 
ganese, vital to steel-making. In September, about 70 per 
cent of manganese imports came from Latin America. 
War in the Pacific and closing of supply lines to Africa 
would make Latin-American sources still more important 
for manganese and other minerals now obtained from 
Philippines, Malaya, Belgian Congo and South Africa. 


TUNGSTEN: Shift of U.S. supply sources to this hemi- 
sphere is illustrated in tungsten, formerly obtained mostly 
from China. United States is arranging to buy for three 
years the entire tungsten output of Argentina, along lines 
of a previous agreement on tungsten with Bolivia. These 
“preclusive” buying arrangements cut off Japanese-Ger- 
man supply sources, and give U.S. access to new supplies. 


IMPORTANT to war industry here also are iron ores from 
Chile and Brazil, lead from Mexico and Peru, tin from 
Bolivia for the smelter under construction at Texas City, 
industrial diamonds from Brazil and lesser metals, such as 
antimony. Wool from Argentina and Uruguay, oil from 
the Caribbean likewise are essential to long-range U.S.- 


British aims of beating Hitler in a battle of production. 


In exchange for metals, Latin America is demanding liber- 

al treatment in obtaining from this country 
scarce supplies of manufactured goods and factory materials. 
These desired supplies include tin plate, aluminum, copper 
wire, steel rods, hardware, machinery. Chile, for instance, is 
able to put up a strong claim for preference under the priori- 
ties system and export control because of the large amounts 
of copper she is sending here. Claims on similar grounds can 
be advanced by Brazil, Argentina, Venezuela, Peru, Mexico, 
Cuba—all sources of strategic supplies. 
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-.NTER-AMERICA OFFICE headed by Nelson Rockefeller will 
have more power in determining how United States will 
share scarce goods with Latin America. Mr. Rockefeller 
has come to an understanding with Vice President Wal- 
lace, chairman of the Economic Defense Board, for a 
merger of the defense board’s hemisphere economic staff 
with that of the Inter-America office. Big decisions on 
allocations still will be made by the board, with Mr. 
Rockefeller becoming one of its members. 


CONVERSION of civilian industry to arms production will 
make the problem of supplying Latin America more diffi- 


cult. Efforts now are being made to ease shortages of in- 
dustrial supplies in South America. Tin plate for Chile, 
steel for Argentina, rail equipment for Brazil are among 
products getting clearance through export control in 
recognition of special needs. But many Latin-American 
factories relying upon supplies from the United States are 
approaching a crisis, along with nondefense factories here. 


RESULT of the difficulty in obtaining supplies from the 
United States is an accelerating trend toward developing 
local sources in Latin America. Evidence of this trend is 
the move by Argentina and Brazil to eliminate custom 
barriers, open the way for free trade eventually by agree- 
ing upon immediate free exchange of materials from newly 
established plants. The idea behind this plan is to broaden 
local markets for new industries, and thus relieve South 
America of dependence upon Europe and the U.S. 
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VOGUE says, “One of the finest gift ideas 
we've ever recommended.” 





The GIFT That Says More 
Than Merry Christmas! 


cA Rare 


FRUIT-OF-THE- 
MONTH CLUB* 
Membership 


he Rare Fruit-of-the-Month Club is the gift 

idea that was demanded by hundreds of 
people like you. They just couldn’t get enough 
of our famous Royal Riviera Pears, so they 
asked us to find other rare fruits that they could 
enjoy the year-round. 

So we traveled 20,000 miles, searched out 
the choicest fruit in America. To our own 
gorgeous pears and peaches, we added apples, 
grapes, nectarines, preserves and other deli- 
cacies—each in a class by itself for unique, 
thrilling flavor. Fruits shipped direct from 
the trees and vines that bore them, to bring 
Christmas joy throughout the year to you and 
your friends. And what a delightful surprise 
for your business friends and customers! 

Membership in the Rare Fruit-of-the-Month 
Club is a unique gift, a continuous adventure 
in enjoyment. A beautiful gift certificate ac- 
companies the first box of these rare fruits that 
you can’t buy anywhere else. Nothing else you 
could give, at any price, would so surely earn 
grateful praise of your thoughtfulness, orig- 
inality and good taste. 


TYPICAL LETTERS SAY: 
“Never tasted such fruit,” 
‘Mother never enjoyed a gift so much,” 
“No order is so pleasant to renew.” 


Series of rare fruits include Royal Riviera Pears 
at Christmas, giant Golden Bear Apples in 
January, a box of rare preserves in March, 






This box of Royal 
Riviera Pears arrives at 
Christmas to start the series 


enticing Goodies Box in April, luscious Quetta 
Nectarines in July, matchless Oregold Peaches 
in August, huge Alphonse Lavalle Grapes in 
September and next November an encore you'll 
applaud: Royal Riviera Pears! The complete 
series, 8 thrilling gifts in one, only $18.50, 
express prepaid anywhere in U.S. A. proper, 
guaranteed to please or your money back. Send 
your list with check or money order today. 


Harry and Yaurid, 


BEAR CREEK ORCHARDS 
Box 39, Medford, Oregon 


*Copyrighted 
eT 
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THE SILVER-PURCHASE AGREEMENT: 
WHAT IT MEANS TO U.S., MEXICO 





Net result of the Government’s silver- 
purchase agreement with Mexico now ap- 
pears to be much Mexican enthusiasm for 
Good Neighbor United States at no addi- 
tional dollar cost to the U.S. Treasury. 

The agreement provides for Treasury 
purchase each month of as much newly 
mined (within two months) silver as Mex- 
ico chooses to sell, up to 6,000,000 ounces. 
The record shows that Mexico has been 
sellir:: more than that volume in New 
York x<cently, and with a much stronger 
demana from American industry, notably 
tableware and film production, now mani- 
fest. prospects were that she would have 
sold even more in the near future. 

Price to Se paid by the Treasury is the 





—Harris & Ewing i 


MORGENTHAU-SAUREZ 


so-called world price on the New York 
market; that is, approximately 35 cents an 
ounce. The Mexicans asked for more; 
Treasury Secretary Morgenthau, no silver 
enthusiast, stuck to his refusal of a higher 
price. Federal Reserve Bank of New York, 
acting as the Government’s fiscal agent, is 
to buy the silver which is to be shipped, 
beginning Dec. 1, to the Denver mint for 
assay and storage. By the 15th of each 
month, the Bank of Mexico must state how 
much of the metal is to be sold in that 
month to the U.S. Cost to the American 
Treasury will be about $2,100,000 month- 
ly, approximately $25,000,000 a year— 
which is about what it is now costing. 
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An effect of the agreement is to make 
formal the practice prevailing since March 
31, 1938, when the United States, “desir- 
ing to re-examine its commercial relations” 
with Mexico, terminated a prior silver- 
purchase agreement—soon after Mexico’s 
expropriation of American oil properties. 
There has been no letup in buying Mexi- 
can silver since then, but purchases have 
been made from private vendors, rather 
than the Bank of Mexico. 

Coupled with the arrangement is an 
agreement whereby the United States is 
to use a small fraction—$%40,000,000, if 





needed—of its huge Stabilization Fund 
to stabilize dollar-peso exchange rates. 


Mexican officials profess to see close re- 


- —Wide World 
MINT DIRECTOR ROSS 
The U.S.-Mexico silver purchase agreement will load American depositories with . . . 


lationship bet2en the agreements; Amer- 
ican Treasury cfficials see little, if any. 

Not coupled w:*h these agreements, but 
synchronized to obte*n a maximum Good 
Neighbor dividend, were agreements (a) 
on procedure to settle the vexing expro- 
priation claims of American citizens, most- 
ly oil, and (b) to make available dollars 
for completing the Mexican leg of the 
International Highway. 

Net result of all four simultaneously an- 
nounced agreements is anticipated at 
Washington as a probable Mexican boom, 
and, what is regarded as far more impor- 
tant, much closer anti-Axis collaboration. 

To the American Treasury, apart from 
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the political phase, the result is to pile 
still higher the thousands of tons of silver 
it has been accumulating from the world’s 
four corners since 1934, when the Silver 
Purchase Act was piloted through Con- 
gress largely by members from mining 
States. The total bought now aggregates 
more than $ 900,000,000 ounces, worth 
about $4,000,000,900 at the legal monetary 
value of $1.29 an ounce. 

What are we going to do with all that 
silver? Lhe answer at ‘he Treasury is a 
shrug of the shoulders. It ‘s the law. Part 
of the law, a: well, is the price the Treas- 
ury must pay ‘or newly mined U.S. silver 
--71.11 cents a1 ounce, more than double 
the so-called world price. It is not a popu- 
lar law at the Treasury; but an attempt 
to repeal it failed recently in Congress. 

Theory back of the lay is this: In 1932, 
when the world price hac fallen to an all- 
time low of 24.6 cents an ounce, Ameri- 
can mining interests in desperation sought 
a desperate remedy. It was to reach and 
preserve a three-to-one ratio between gold 
and silver reserves .n the United States 
Treasury. In 193+, they succeeded in 
writing their formula into the Silver Pur- 


—Acme 


MEXICAN MINERS 
. +». newly mined white metal 


chase Act. It has remained there, though 
the price to be paid by the Treasury for 
domestic silver varied until 1939, when the 
present figure was set. 

\ pproximately $1,000,000,000 of Treas- 
ucy buying would have established the 
three-to-one ratio in 1934, when the Gov- 
osnment started to buy silver from all 

~ers. For a time, it appeared the ratio 
ould be reached. China went off the sil- 
ver standard; India gave up her vast hoard; 
''.S. silver mines reopened and boomed. 
Mexican mines hung up a_ production 
record. Then something else happened. 

The king of metals stepped into the pic- 
ture. Gold production, stimulated by dol- 
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“TIME COUNTS!” 


“TIME COUNTS,” too, in emergencies due to bur- 
glary, forgery, employee dishonesty or negligence 
...in the home, on the highway and in all 
manner of businesses throughout the country. 
Are you certain you are fully protected against 
these threats to individual and corporate security 
- +. by a strong continent wide organization 
equipped to render instant service .. . every- 
where? For an expert analysis of your own situ- 


ation, consult our local representative . . . today. 


AMERICAN SURETY COMPANY 


NEW YORK CASUALTY COMPANY 





HOME OFFICES: 100 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
Both Companies write FIDELITY - SURETY - CASUALTY 













SOLE U.S. DISTRIBUTORS: Schieftelin & Co., NEW YOK CITY » IMrORTERS SINCE 1794 
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Have you the touch of 
tans, Don Q Martinis, 
Don Q High- 

balls, Don Q 

the delight- 

ful flavour of Don Qrum, 
‘t~> = nectar-like rum is 


on lyn y 
yirsble Ay? 
BUSINESS CONTROL 
adventure? Serve your 
guests Don Q Manhat- 
- oR 
Cellins ... puERT 
“glorified” by ee a 
the pride of Puerto Rico. 
This light -bodied, 
P rum in the finest 
KON tradition. 
Bn) 


P, S. Don Q is a happy sugges- 
‘ tion for your gift list, too: 
, er * 
er? * 
Qh 
De sTiLERIA SE 
GOLD 


Ponce ie 
LABEL 


for tall drinks 
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WHITE 
LABEL 
for cocktails 
















lar devaluation, shot skyward. The Amer- 
ican Treasury was buying gold, as well, 
under law, from all comers at $35 an 
ounce. 

Record gold production poured into the 
Treasury so fast that it was found impos- 
sible to buy enough silver to reach the 
three-to-one ratio. The gold was stored 
underground at Fort Knox, Kentucky; the 
silver transferred largely from bulging 
mints and subtreasuries to an above-ground 
warehouse at West Point, New York. 

By virtue of high prices for silver, the 
ratio reached tops of 80.9 per cent gold, 
19.1 per cent silver in the Treasury in 
1938. Since then, gold production has ris- 
en, silver has fluctuated and the ratio has 
widened. 

At the end of last September, the ratio 
was 84.4 per cent gold, 15.6 per cent sil- 
ver. The estimated cost of reaching three- 
to-c one was still $1,000,000,000. Apparent- 
ly for seven years the Treasury’s silver- 
purchase program to attain the ratio was 
a treadmill race, getting the Treasury no- 
where. 

What to do with the silver hoard in 
these days of shortages of common metals 
is currently interesting the Office of Pro- 
duction Management, but to date results 
have not appeared. As an excellent con- 
ductor of electricity, silver could replace 
copper and aluminum to some extent in 
rearmament production. Experiments re- 
portedly are being made, with a view to 
borrowing some of the Treasury’s big 
store. Cost (average, about 50 cents an 
ounce) is a mighty deterrent. OPM?’s 
experiments, reportedly conducted at the 
National Bureau of Standards, as yet are 
behind closed doors. 

Chances are they will come to little; 
that the Government will continue to buy 
silver from Mexico (up to 6,000,000 
ounces monthly); from Canada (total un- 
disclosed, but approximately 1,200,000 
monthly) , and from U.S. silver mines (all 
offered) and elsewhere; that the store will 
continue to grow larger, and that at some 
date in the future the law may be changed. 
That date appears remote; there is now no 
pending effort to change the law. 


The Treasury’s prospective offering of 
$1,500,000,000 in bonds for “new money” 
is estimated unofficially to represent ap- 
proximately one-fourth of the sum which 
must be raised in this manner prior to the 
end of the fiscal year, June 30. Chances 
are three more issues of about the same 
size will follow, possibly spaced roughly 
two months apart. New taxes, not now in 
sight, may reduce tke total somewhat. 

January refunding operations, running 
to a maximum of $1,075,000,000, apply for 
the first time the recently announced 
Treasury policy of financing independent 
agencies. One issue of Reconstruction Fi- 
nance Corp. notes and two issues of Fed- 
eral Farm Mortgage Corp. bonds, the lat- 
ter callable early in 1942, are involved lead- 
ing the way for further agency refunding. 
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"s e Chances are a thoroughbred will 


go places... for he has what it takes 
—breeding, stamina and the best 
in training, experience and knowl- 
edge his owner can provide. 
American industry is going 
places too... in the Gulf South. 
For industry located in this region 
of rich natural resources has what 
it takes to meet the more exacting 
and ever-increasing demands of 
today’s new industrial order. 


lor instance, abundant Natural 
Gas, industry’s fastest quality fuel, 
helps step up production, improve 
quality and cut over-all costs. 
Quick, convenient transportation 
readily available piant sites 

on inland or coast . . . ideal living 
and working conditions in a mild 
vear-round climate . . . available, 
white, intelligent, competent labor 
are only a fewof the many reasons 
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HE HAS WHAT IT TAKES 


why industry in the Gulf South 
has what it takes. 

Join the march of industry to 
the Gulf South. This Company’s 
organization and facilities are avail- 
able to industries interested in 
Gulf South opportunities. 

Advise us of your requirements 
... without obligation we shall 
be glad to make a confidential 
survey for you. 
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For information on GULF SOUTH opportunities write to 


INDUSTRIAL 





DEVELOPMENT DEPARTMENT 


UNITED GAS 


PIPE LINE COMPANY 


FOR TEXAS, Mail received at: Beaumont, Beeville, Dallas, Fort Worth, Houston, Longview, San Antonio 
and Wichita Falls. FOR LOUISIANA, Mail received at: Baton Rouge, Lake Charles, Monroe and 
Shreveport. FOR MISSISSIPPI, ALABAMA and FLORIDA, Mail received at: Jackson, Mississippi. 


ALL INQUIRIES CONSIDERED CONFIDENTIAL 








Shown above is a boiler room in a Gulf 

South alcohol plant where Natural Gas 

generates 18,000 to 20,000 pounds of 
steam per hour. 
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Very little time is left to arrange for the easiest-to-buy gift on 
your list of Christmas gift possibilities. And the price has not 
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WE PAY THE POSTAGE 


gone up! So, here is an AIR MAIL post card bound into the 
magazine, ready for you. 


You shop by using this Air Mail post card! That is why The United States 
News is so easy and convenient to give. But the time is getting short. Your 
friends would enjoy this magazine and find it useful. Write their names in 
the spaces on the post card now while you are thinking about them. Then 





Shop Easily TODAY 


If you fill in and send the postal now, we'll 
still have time to get the first issue of The 
United States News to your friends for 
Christmas. 


Historic Gift Card FREE 


If vou’ll put the postal in the AIR MAIL 
right away, we'll still have time to write 
your name in on the handsome Christmas 
Gift Announcement card and mail it be- 
fore Christmas. This card is a reproduc- 
tion of an excellent lithograph of the Na- 
tion’s Capitol as it looked a hundred years 
ago, back in 1841. We'll see that your 
Gift Announcement comes to your friends 
just before Christmas if we hear from you 
now by air mail. 


Special Christmas Rates 


ONE subscription for 1-year, $2. TWO or 
more 1-year subscriptions, $1.50 each. 
These may include an extension of your 
own subscription. When subscriptions go 
to people in Canada, add to the above gift 
rates the extra postage charge of $1 per 
year; to foreign countries other than in 
Central and South America, add $2 per 
year; to Ceniral and South American 
countries, no extra nostage charge. 


please send your order right away. 


Understandably in this fateful year, more people are giving 
United States News subscriptions than ever before. They know 
that interest in national affairs is greater than ever before. The 
United States News satisfies that interest, which makes it a good 
gift. Therefore, thousands upon thousands of our subscribers 
are giving it for Christmas. We are glad to be so pleasantly 
rushed in their behalf! 


But it takes time to enter subscriptions, make address plates, 
pen, enclose, stamp and mail Christmas Gift cards, dispatch first 
copies to your friends to arrive on schedule! So—please tear out 
the post card and AIR MAIL it to us now. 


The special Christmas rates are shown at the left—note the 
money you save when you order TWO or more subscriptions at 
this time. Note that one of these may be an extension of your 
own subscription at the same special rate as part of your 


Christmas order. 


Gift Bureau 


lhe United States News 


2201 M Street, N. W. Washington, D. C. 
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CHRISTMAS GIFT ORDER POST CARD 


1.90 


tach for 2 or more 
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CO renewal BBM ay extension of CO renewal 
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CHRISTMAS 
RATE 





ONE subscription for 1-year, $2 
TWO or more 1-year subscriptions, 
$1.50 each. These may include an 
extension ef your own subscription. 


Extra postage for Canada, $1 a 
year, for foreign countries ether 
than South America, $2 a year. 
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_ People 
of ting Weeke 


W. E. Reynolds, Commissioner of Public 
Buildings, is having his own peculiar de- 
fense crisis. This little-known official fig- 
ure, who is responsible for finding space 
for the defense agencies, 
wryly admits he can’t even house his own 
staff. 


mushrooming 


Prince Colonna, Italian Ambassador to 
Washington, unlike some of the other Axis 
diplomats, still is one of the capital’s most 
prized hosts. His dinners, always well at- 
tended get no publicity. 
Reason: His guests stipulate that the Em- 
does not make public its 


by socialites, 
bassy guest 
lists. 

Secretary Knox proudly displays a swas- 
tika on his office wall. This most arrest- 
ing decoration in any Washington office 


+ bg ‘3 ~. 


—Harris & Ewing 
SECRETARY'S SWASTIKA 
“First capture’ 


was taken from the Nazi ship Odenwald 
captured by an American cruiser. Mr. 
Knox describes the flag as “the first cap- 
ture.” 


Wayne L. Morse’s experience is well 
valued by the President. The Oregon Law 
School dean, as chairman of the Presi- 
dent’s Emergency Fact Finding Board for 
the rail-labor dispute, is one of the coun- 
try’s most capable labor arbitrators. 
President Roosevelt knows that a “Morse 
decision” has never yet resulted in a 
strike. 

ieut. Col. Stanley Grogan is the War 
Department’s first real “war correspond- 
ent.” The chief of the Department’s press 
section was sent down to Dutch Guiana to 
witness and write for the American public 
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TEACHER'S 


Perfection of Blended SCOTCH WHISKY 


SOLE U. S. AGENTS: Schieffelin & Co., NEW YORK CITY + IMPORTERS SINCE 1794 


Senp us the names of any friends who © 


would be interested in seeing a copy of 


The United States News without charge. | 


The United States News 
2201 M Street N. W. Washington, D. C. 


(When lcall 
a meeting 
| want 
it to 
MEET/ 
a 


iti 

By flicking keysonmy DICTOGRAPH 
I can have a whole meeting called to 
order in 10 seconds and not a man taken 
away from his desk, yet all of us talk- 
ing together just as though we were in 
my Office.” 


DICTOGRAPH 


EXECUTIVE INTERIOR TELEPHONE SYSTEMS 


“Speed up Specd”’ for 10,000 leading 
American offices and factories by allow- 
ing top executives to hold two-man con- 
versations or committee meetings 
instantly, without disturbing traffic 
through the office switchboard. How? 
Askforademonstration on your own desk. 


DICTOGRAPH SALES CORP. Be 
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New York City 

















“Hoot mon, it’s a gift!” However 
a man expresses his delight at re- 
ceiving a gift of Teacher’s, there’s 
one-basic reason for his pleasure— 
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Made since 1830 by Wm. Teacher & Sons, Ltd. 
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“Cover” for 
peacetime 
too 


* 


Wartime 1917 saw much plant ex- 
pansion. Where cheap roofing and 
siding were used, maintenance proved 
costly in later years. So it’s wiser to 
look beyond the present emergency 
in building Defense plants. 


poe eee | 


You can be certain of long, thrifty 
service when you use Armco Ingot 
Iron for roofing, siding and other sheet- 
metal work. Installations that go back 
to 1909 are in good condition today. 
This durable metal has the longest ser- 
vice record of any low-cost iron or steel 
sheets. Profit from this experience. 
The American Rolling Mill Com- 
pany, 3261 Curtis Street, 
Middletown, Ohio. 









WINTER 
TRAIN SERVICE 


—the finest in Coast Line history 


As the Florida season approaches its 
peak, Coast Line’s 1941-1942 fleet of 
vacation trains is ready to bring your 
vacation “hours nearer’? Giving you 
your greatest choice of Pullman and de 
luxe coach accommodations . . . travel 
luxuries and services . . . swift and 
convenient schedules, these fine trains 
characterize the spirit of winter vacation. 


8 FINE TRAINS DAILY 
The Largest Fleet—Your Greatest Choice 
*FLORIDA SPECIAL (East Coast) 


**Aristocrat of Winter Trains.’’ All-Pullman. 
Diesel-powered. Only 24 hours New York-Miami ! 


*FLORIDA SPECIAL (West Coast) 
Pullman and de luxe coach service to Florida, 
Central, South and West Coast resorts. Over 
one hour faster this season, 


“FLORIDA SPECIAL (Boston-Washington Section) 
Through Pullmans between Boston and Miami, 
Tampa, Sarasota, St. Petersburg; Washington 
and Miami. Coach service from Boston to Wash- 
ington, all Pullman south of Washington. 
*THE MIAMIAN 
One-night-out solid Pullman to East Coast 
resorts. Forenoon arrivals (Miami 12:50 P.M.) 
* The only Recreation-Entertainment cars in the 
world, with hostess, music and games, 
featured on these trains, 
THE CHAMPION 


Famous all-coach streamliner. Reclining seats 
(all seats reserved). New York-Miami, 25 hours. 


are 


VACATIONER 
America’s greatest super de luxe all-coach train. 
Diesel-powered. Earlier arrivals East Coast points. 
. 
HAVANA SPECIAL 
Latest departures, earliest arrivals—‘‘saves a full 
business day.’’ Pullmans, coaches to all Florida. 
PALMETTO LIMITED 
Through service to om yeas Mid-South resorts 
of the Carolinas and Georgia. 
Service to all Florida East Coast points is 
operated in connection with Florida East 














The Largest Fleet of Diesel-Electric Passen- 
ger Locomotives in the Southeast operates 
over the Atlantic Coast Line Railroad. 
Offices in principal cities 









ATLANTIC 


COAST LINE 


RAILROAD 


DOUBLE TRACK ROUTE 


~ BETWEEN THE EAST AND FLORIDA” 






the arrival of American troops at the 
bauxite mines. The troops landed, he 
radioed, and “found a land of sunshine 
and a most healthful climate.” 
Ambassador Steinhardt flew every one 
of the 16,000 miles from his post in Rus- 
sia to report to President Roosevelt, 
managed to get only 45 minutes of the 
President’s time in which to begin his 
story will be back for another ses- 
sion this week. 

Nelson Rockefeller’s new seat at the 
Economic Defense Board table is viewed 
as a forerunner to a policy of increasing 
the shipment of badly needed industrial 
and arms materials wanted by Latin- 
American nations. Mr. Rockefeller al- 
ready has made a solid contribution to 
“good-neighborliness” through his post as 
Co-ordinator of Inter-American Affairs, a 
position he will continue to occupy along 
with his new duties. 

Justice James F. Byrnes’s first decision 
since his appointment to the Supreme 
Court is a sequel to a “best seller.” He 
ruled that California’s Antimigrant Law 
was unconstitutional, the law on which 








—Acme 


JUSTICE BYRNES 
First decision 


Novelist John Steinbeck based the action 
of his “Grapes of Wrath,” spotlighting the 
plight of the “Okie” trek 
search of work. 


westward in 


Secretary Stimson came back from his 
inspection of the Carolina Army maneu- 
vers ruddy and rested and late for a sched- 
uled conference. His graciously 
phrased apology nearly floored correspond- 
ents more used to curt Army officers. 
What they forgot: Mr. Stimson’s courtli- 
ness became world-famous during his see- 
retaryship of state. 


press 
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HOW 
DID OUR 
LANGUAGE 
ORIG - 
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Anecdote 


an unpublished tale 


MONG the ancient Greeks, a story known 
only privately was called anekdotos, liter- 
ally meaning “not published.” The word was 
formed by combining a, an, “not,” and ekdotos, 
“given out.” From this source comes our Eng- 
lish anecdote which originally retained the 
Greek meaning “unpublished narrative.” But 
many intimate tales are now frequently given 
out for publication and the word anecdote has 
lost its original meaning. 

This is one of the thousands of interesting word 
origins given in the unabridged Merriam-Webster, 
WEBSTER’s NEW INTERNATIONAL DICTIONARY, 
Second Edition. This great reference book provides 
a wealth of general information. It contains 600,000 
entries—122,000 more entries than any other dic- 
tionary. 12,000 terms illustrated; 3,350 pages. 
WARNING: The only genuine Webster is t 
MERRIAM-Webster. Look for the Merriam-Webst 
name and circular trade-mark on the cover. Ask 
your bookdealer to show it to you. Write for free 
illustrated booklet of interesting word origins to 
G. & C. Merriam Company, 754 Federal Street, 
Springfield, Massachusetts. 

Advertisement Copyright, 1941, 

by G. & C. Merriam Co. 


the Genuine Webster 


WEBSTER’S 
NeW INTERNATIONAL 









DICTIONARY 


Second Edition 





Senp us the names of any friends who 
would be interested in seeing a copy of 
| The United States News without charge. 
| The United States News 

| 2201 M Street N. W. Washington, D. Cc. 

















THE TEXAS COMPANY 


157th Consecutive Dividend paid 
by The Texas Company and its 
| predecessors. 














| A dividend of 50¢ per share or two per 


cent on par value, and an extra dividend 
of 50¢ per share or two per cent on par 
value, was declared October 24, 1941 on 
the shares of The Texas Company, pay- 
able respectively on January 2, 1942 and 
December 15, 1941, to stockholders of 
record as shown by the books of the 
company at the close of business on 
November 28, 1941. The stock transfer 
books will remain open. 
L. H. LINDEMAN 
Treasurer 
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These unexcelled 
‘VW iiiienten are preferred 
by discriminating people 
everywhere .. . 


18% Ale. by Vol. 


Experienced vintners have pe 
these Vermouths so that for sustained 
quality and uniformity they are equal 


to any the world over. 


The name “Great Western” 
American Table Wines, w« 


mous Champagnes, and Vermouths, 
is a reliable guide to enjoyable lux- 


ury at moderate cost. 


Crmirttl/? 


Made, bottled and sealed in 
the 81-year-old cellars of the 


PLEASANT VALLEY WINE CO., 


RHE 








rfected 


for fine 
orld-fa- 


IMs, N.Y. 




















No. 127 


Borden’ 


Common DiIvipeNnD 


The final dividend for the year 1941 


of fifty cents (50¢) per 


share has 


been declared on the outstanding com- 


mon stock of this Company, 
December 20, 1941, to 


payable 


stockholders 


of record at the close of business De- 


cember 8, 1941. Checks will be 


mailed. 


The Borden Company 


E. L. NOETZEL, 


Treasurer 











Have you checked Plaza rates 
recently? You know the excel- 
lence of PLAZA service, cuisine 
and appointments, but do you 
know that rates at the 
Plaza are moderate? 


Henry A. Rost, 
President and 
Managing Director 


HLA 


FIFTH AVE. * FACING CENTRAL PARK + 





DA 


NEW YORK 





“Whe Yeas 
aud Nays” 


Title Reg. U.S. 1 of 


Epitor’s Nore: Brief letters of com- 
ment and suggestions are invited. Those 
not intended for publication, and those 
with which writers desire to have only 
initials used, should be so marked. 


A Plan for Labor Peace 
Sir:—I would like to submit the follow- 
ing steps which might serve to solve our 
present labor situation. 
Abolish all existing agencies that 
deal with labor personnel and production. 
2. Make the Labor Department 
it should be by giving it absolute control 
over all phases of the labor 


2 


3. Pass an emergency law forbidding all 


what 


situation. 


lockouts and strikes during the present 
emergency. 

t. Whatever group violates this law 
must be punished with a penalty, not by 


fines. 

5. Neither labor nor capital will be al- 
lowed to argue before the Labor Depart- 
ment. Both may present demands 
or requests in writing. The Labor Depart- 
ment will study demands or requests sub- 


sides 


mitted and its ruling will be final for the 
duration of the present emergency. Details 


for efficiency may be included 
in any of ~— five points mentioned. 


Whitewood, S. Dak. 
Rev. 


necessary 


JoserH Trovato 


Alternative to Strikes 

Sir:—If the Federal Government cannot 
or will not prevent labor strikes at a time 
like this, I propose a taxpayers’ strike. Let 
us begin at once to find out the best terms 
on which Hitler will let us off! 

If it were possible to leave politics out 
of the question at Washington then we 
might accomplish something, but, as long 
as selfish interests get in the way, we 
get nowhere. 


Brookport, Ill. 


can 


W. T. Perkins 


On Freedom of the Seas 

Sir:—So-called “freedom of the 
has no standing whatever in international 
law. Even Great Britain does not recog- 
nize the right of a neutral to trade with a 
belligerent. 

The fact is that, if a neutral insists on 
trading with a belligerent, it must expect 
its ships will be sunk by the enemies of 
the belligerent with which it trades. 

If this country continues to trade with 
England and Russia, it must expect to run 
into constant 
and other 


seas 


interference from Germany 
Axis powers. 

Rev. Donan F. 
San Francisco, Calif. 


GAYLORD 
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New Industry 
for WU, S. Ax. 
joins swing 
to New Jersey 





They Sensed a Trend 

Few years ago, brothers Louis and Bill 
Schweitzer reached decision that climaxed 
last month in large scale manufac "ture within 
U. S. borders of paper for America’s cigar- 
ettes. Before building plant, they ponder red 
long the past records of other Schweitzer 
plants in New Jersey, also shrewdly noted 


recent plant- building by such bigwigs as 
Phileo, R.C.A. and General F oods. As 
result, they dropped their 20-acre_ plant 


plum in the lap of Spotswood, New Jersey. 





Water-Sensitive, He 
Old in 
Thorpe knows good water when he sees it 

sees millions of gallons daily pass through 
modern Peter Se hwe ‘itzer plant, thus insur- 


experience, beaterman William 


ing paper purity. Appreciated also by execu- 
lives and employees alike is New Jersey” 8 
policy of “no state income taxes—neither 
corporate nor personal!” 


Why Industry Swings 

to New Jersey 

The New Jersey Council has just — 
new booklet that tells how world-national 
trends are bolstering New Jersey’s industrial 
economy. Such questions as labor, eee: 
tation, domestic markets, export markets 
and utility service are fully discussed. Send 
for your free copy today. 


A good place to WORK, to Live and to Play 


gNew Jersey 





1 onic 
‘ 1 
1 New Jersey Council, Dept U-4, ' 
y State House, Trenton, New Jerse 1 
H d 1 
Yes! Please mail me promptly a copy 

] PY, 1 
1 of the FREE new booklet “Progress. rn 
1 a 
§ Name . 
1 H 
§ Title and Company _ ——— : 
1 

t Address___ - —— : 
_Wweeeee een eeeseseeeeoeneseceaesé 














How to Win Neighbors 


—And Lose Your Shirt 


Once upon a time there was a smart hombre who bought a 
shaggy, unkempt wood’s colt from a neighbor because it looked 
as if it might develop into a winner. He spent plenty of money 
in rearing and training the animal, and, sure enough, it ran in 
the money the first day out. 

Thereupon the original owners swiped the horse, claiming 
that the purchaser had cheated them when he bought the filly 
at their price away back yonder. 

So the purchaser went to court, and, to his ultimate horror, 
he won his case. The ruling from the bench was that the horse 
belonged to him from 
the skin out, and there- 
fore he was to be rec- 
ompensed for the theft 
—from the skin out. It 
was decreed that he 
should be paid for the 
saddle, bridle and horse 









1D LIKE To BORROW $100 IF 
Vou'Lt LEND ME THE 


MONEY To PAY You $4 
D 














shoes, but he would have 
to lend the defendants the money with which to pay him. 

And that, gentle reader, is a true story. The justice in the 
court’s decree was that (a) he bought the horse for its looks, 
not for its innards, and beauty is but skin deep; (b) he didn’t 
want to make his neighbor, the defendant, mad at him, did he? 
That would cause all kinds of trouble. 

You doubt all this? Well, it is exactly what happened in the 
case of the oil companies that were euchred out of their Mexi- 
can holdings. The Mexican Government decided that the 
American developers owned the oil fields only from the grass 
up. So, of course, all that Mexico was liable to pay was for 
the buildings on the sites. Mexico being broke, the United 
States loaned its neighbor the money to pay for the property 
it confiscated. 

That is what is known as “the policy of the Good Neighbor.” 
The way to get along in this world is to live next door to the 
United States, not in it. 

But hold on! Aren’t we all neighbors? Maybe the State 
Department has, in its settlement of the Mexican oil con- 
troversy, discovered the highway to utopia. Perhaps we are 
on the trail of the greatest moral and economic discovery of 
all time. Let’s study this a little. 

Mexico confiscated American-owned oil properties. The set- 
tlement decreed the actual confiscation to be limited to that 
part of the property the owners themselves had created. To 
enable Mexico to accept its punishment, the Government of the 
United States advanced some $50,000,000 to its southern neigh- 
bor, in exchange for which it will take silver for which it has 
no use. 

It isn’t as silly as it first appeared, if carried out to its logical 
conclusion. The good neighborhood isn’t a one-way street, is 
it? And charity begins at home, or doesn’t it? 

Item: The way to settle all obligations and to create a debt- 
free society is for the creditor to lend the debtor the money to 
pay what he owes. 

A owes B a dollar. A can’t pay. So B says: “You lend me 
a dollar. Now I owe you a buck, and vice versa, so it all cancels 
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Like ws the Copia! — 











out and we don’t owe each other anything. Thank you very, 
very much for your promptness.” 

Item: The quickest way for a government to collect money 
is to get it out of the treasury itself. 

Instead of being a Latin-American republic, let us imagine 
that you are just you. You owe the Government $50,000,000 
in income tax. You 
don’t have $50,000,000. 
Who has? So the Gov- 
ernment buys from you 
$50,000,000 worth of 
tax anticipation certifi- 
cates and with the U : 
money you pay Your 6600p NEIGMGORHOOD ~oF course 
taxes so there are none 
to anticipate. It is as simple as WPA! 

The principle can be endlessly applied. All that it needs to 
become a system is the injection of the Good Neighbor policy. 
As soon as that is generally recognized, there will be no more 
economic or moral problems in the United States. 

Say that White elopes with Black’s wife, and Black sues fo@@ 
divorce and alienation of affections, if he is as big a sap as we ' 
think he is. The courts, acting on the precedent of the oil cases, 
will decree that Mrs. Black never belonged to her husband, 
wherefore there can’t be any divorce, and all that White is 
liable for is the externals—i.e., Mrs. Black’s clothes. It being 
unreasonable as well as unhealthy, if not illegal, for a person 
to fare forth in the nude, the courts will probably and properly 
decree that White isn’t even liable for the lady’s mink coat. 

Or suppose your wife borrows a cupful of sugar from the 
neighbors and doesn’t feel like returning the cup. The neighbor 
brings suit for recovery. Your wife’s reply is that the cup was 
made from porcelain, which is a form of clay, which is nothing 
but dirt. On the “from the ground up” policy established in 
the Mexican case, the courts can only rule that your wife is 
liable only for the sugar and that she can charge that on the 
neighbor’s grocery bill. 
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Of course, if it is your cup that is expropriated, and you have 
to drink your breakfast coffee from a soup plate, then the only 
remedy is to burgle the neighbor’s house and get your cup back. 

It is going to be a serene and carefree country when the 
anonymous genius in the State Department who drafted the 


settlement of the oil 
(x, Oo eet case is put in charge of 
oS THE GRownD DoWV 


everything. Meanwhile 


we will just have to grin 
_ GEE sty 


and bear up under the 
archaic customs _ that 
prevail over domestic 
economics. If you went 
to the Secretary of the 
Treasury on December 15 and said: “Let’s settle this tax busi- Qa 
ness on the principle of the Good Neighbor, Henry,” you know 
what the answer would be. Mr. Morgenthau would listen to 
your argument that it is only the stuff on the surface that 
counts, and he would take your shirt. 
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ER 
SiR is a stealthy form of malnutrition 


caused by improper diet. To combat it — leading nutritionists advise diets that supply adequate 
amounts of all the essential food elements. In most of these diets, they recommend pure, fresh MILK. 


Milk contributes more to your defense against HIDDEN ae i 2 aii 
J ; ° Sealtest, . and its member-companies 
HUNGER than any other single natural food ... because ## pactgine doa 


are subsidiaries of the National Dairy 

furnishes so many of the food elements needed for an adequate Products Corporation. 
diet, (See table below.) 

Sealtest Homogenized Vitamin ‘‘D” Milk is afine milk made 
even finer. It contains a// the important food elements of reg- 
ular milk, PLUS an added 400 units of Vitamin “D” to every 
quart. I¢ has the cream distributed all through the milk... 
giving each drop its full share of nourishment ... its full 
share of delicious, creamy flavor. 

Don’t les HIDDEN HUNGER sabotage your vitality and 
health. Eat vitamin-rich, mineral-rich foods—and drink Sealtest 
Homogenized Vitamin *‘D” Milk every day—a pint for adults 
—a quart for children. 

Look for the dairy company in your community which 
displays the red-and-white Sealtest Symbol. 

NBC Red Network 


One pint of regular milk supplies approximately the following proportions of an adult’s 
daily requirements of these food elements: Calcium, %o; Vitamin “A”, Ys; Nicotinic 
Acid, 3; Vitamin “B,”, 4; Vitamin “Bz”, %; Protein, Ys; Iron, ¥_; Calories, Ys. 
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House Reluctance to Act on Taxes . . . Spoiling Nazis’” | 
‘Tourist’ Plan in Guiana... Divided Opinion in SPAB 


Partial merger of Henry Wallace’s 
Economic Defense Board and Nelson 
Rockefeller’s office as Co-ordinator of 
Inter-American Affairs gives Mr. 
Wallace an organization and Mr. 
Rockefeller access to some power that 
his organization had lacked. 


x *k* 


Vice President Wallace is far from 
satisfied over the situation that exists 
in SPAB, the over-all defense board 
that he serves as chairman. This 
agency is running into the same trou- 
bles of divided opinion and lack of or- 
ganization which had beset its prede- 
cessors. 


xk 


It won’t be at all surprising to find 
the White House revising its tax de- 
mands drastically upward if Congress 
insists upon balking at an effective 
plan for direct price control. Taxes 
can do much of the price-control job 
if they’re high enough. 


xk * 


Henry Morgenthau is all set with the 
Treasury’s 1942 tax plans and is just 
waiting for an invitation from the 
Ways and Means Committee of the 
House that will permit him to reveal 
the plans in detail. The Committee 
wants to put off hearing them as long 
as possible. 


xk 


Signs are multiplying that the Senate 
will continue to investigate the na- 
tional defense program and probe 
with greater diligence. Latest sign is 
the addition of three members—Her- 
ring (Dem.), of Iowa; Kilgore (Dem.), 
of West Virginia, and Bridges (Rep.), 
of New Hampshire—to the special 
investigating comimittee headed by 
Senator Truman (Dem.), of Missouri. 


x *& & 


Floyd Odlum, in his job of trying to 
save small businessmen, is beginning 
to wonder about whether the Army 
and Navy will break down their orders 
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into the small pieces that Odlum’s de- 
fense trains show them to be broken 
down into. 


2 2 ® 


High State Department officials now 
admit privately that they made a 
mistake in trying to buy support of 
Spain and of the French in Africa 
by shipments of American oil and 
industrial materials. There is evidence 
that some of these materials were 
leaking through to Germany. 


x *k * 


Signs that Hitler was preparing to use 
French colonies in this hemisphere as 
a base for moving “tourists” into 
Dutch Guiana and other hemisphere 
areas led to the latest U.S. troop 
movement to the aluminum mining 
area of Guiana. 


x k 


President Roosevelt told Congress 
leaders trying to pass strike-control 
legislation merely that he would sign 
a moderate control bill if it passed 
both houses. The President didn’t say 
that he would get behind such a bill. 


x kk 


Donald Nelson remains convinced 
that the problems growing out of 
armament buying will not be on the 
way to solution unless the power over 
purchases that now lies in the Army 
and Navy is taken away from the 
services and centered in a purchasing 
agency directed by civilians. 


x k * 


Staff members of the Office of Co- 
ordinator of Inter-American Affairs 
are urging closer scrutiny of future 
blacklists of Latin-American business 
firms. Recent blacklists have con- 
tained the names of some of Latin 
America’s most prominent citizens 
and caused no end of embarrassment. 


xk 


Condor, the last big German-con- 
trolled air line in South America, is 


having difficulties in obtaining sup- 
plies as result of blacklisting by the 
United States. American oil com- 
panies have stopped selling gasoline 
to Condor planes. 


x kk 


China’s worries over possibilities of a 
“Pacific Munich” are whispered as 
the incubator of the news stories of 
a U.S.-Japanese deal selling China 
down the river. Denials of the stories 
told the Chinese just what they 
wanted to know. 


x *k 


Public utility companies made big ex- 
pansion plans to answer defense de- 
mands for electric power, communi- 
cations and transport. Now OPM 
finds the expansion plans will use up 
too much copper, steel and other ma- 


terials. So the word from the inside :@a@ 


that the utilities probably will have to 
trim sails on building projects. 


xk * 


Plans now under discussion for eco- 
nomic development of South America 
would afford Brazil extensive tech- 
nical aid from the United States for 
development of wheat and cattle rais- 
ing, steelmaking, coal mining, ship- 
building and other projects. Business 
expansion prospects of Brazil are re- 
garded as second only to those of the 
United States in this hemisphere. 


x k * 


Chances are reckoned about 50-50 
that the Senate will enact higher pen- 
sions for World War veterans 65 or 
older, and for widows and dependents. 
A Roosevelt veto for economy reasons 
is a topic of speculation on Capitol 
Hill. 


xk * 


Nongovernment efficiency experts, 
quietly delving into work of the Treas- 
ury rank and file at Washington, are 
expected to recommend shake-ups 
and some pruning of personnel soon 
to Secretary Morgenthau. 
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: THE PLAQUE reproduced above, citing an award presented to Dow, 
has a special significance at this time. The Committee of Award 


€ for Chemical Engineering Achievement accorded recognition to Dow 


hai i Tan 


for a great contribution to national defense —the first production of 


magnesium from sea water. As magnesium is a weight-saving metal 


SRib ee eS 


D needed for the construction of airplanes and other defense equipment, 


this accomplishment in chemical engineering is especially significant. 
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THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY, MIDLAND, MICHIGAN » 
New York City, St. Louis, Chicago, San Francisco, Los Angeles, Seattle, Houston x 
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With MAUREEN O'HARA 
it’s Chesterfield for Christmas 
She is appearing in the 
20th Century-Fox Production 
“HOW GREEN WAS MY VALLEY” 


Here are your Milder Better-Tasting 
Chesterfields again ... in the most attractive, up-to-the- 
5 I 


minute Christmas gift package of the year. 
Buy them for the folks at home ... send them to your friends 


and don’t forget to mail them to the boys in the Service. 


YOU CAN'T BUY A BETTER CIGARETTE They Salukfy 





